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x3 Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 





Lapres’ Curistran Annua.: This is a monthly of 
32 8vo. pages, edited by James Challen, and publish- 
ed at the “Bulletin Building,” (3d street, below 
Chestnut,) Philadelphia, at $l a year. It is now in 
the 6th volume. We have had it on our exchange 
list for four years ; and its perusal always affords in- 
struction and pleasure, being chaste in style, deli- 
cate in sentiment and evidently evangelical in its 
Christian character. We know no work of the kind 
better adapted to the end at which it aims: the en- 
tertainment, instruction and moral elevation of the 
female sex. 





ALLENTOWN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The article on this subject, in another column, is 
very suggestive. 

English is now the prevailing language of Penn- 
sylvania, and must ultimately become the only lan- 
guage in common use, in every part of the State. But 
when this shall happen, no one can foretell. It may 
take the lapse of two or three generations. It may 
be sooner. In the mean time, what is to be done? 
The Vicar of Wakefield’s son went on a literary 
speculation to Holland, to teach the Dutch, English ; 
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but when there, he found his own. lack of the lap- 


guage of the country to be sadly in the way of suc- 
cess. So it is with us, as the writer of the article 
referred to, very plainly shows. 

Our German fellow citizens will, if possible, have 
teachers who speak German. An injurious result, 
both to the English and German languages, follows 
the employment of most of the teachers of this 
class, who are now in the profession. Their German 


|is impure and their English no better—their pro- 


nunciation of the latter being especially faulty. 


\If the proposed school do no more than supply 


teachers free from these defects, it will confer a 
lasting benefit on the rising generation. 

On the whole, the project seems to meet a want 
of the time; and, if cautiously and liberally carried 
into effect, cannot but do good. 





ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In the April number of this Journal, we took the 
liberty of stating what was believed to be the true 
course to be pursued by the conventions of Directors, 
in the selection of County Superintendents. As 
this number will probably reach the hands of its 
readers before the meeting of those conventions, we 
now propose to make some suggestiors to Teachers. 
on the same subject. 

It is true that the Common School Teachers of 
each county, possess no direct control in the matter; 
but it is equally true that no class in the communi- 
ty are so much interested or so directly concerned 
in the result. Not only will the person who shall be 
chosen as County Superintendent for the next 
three years be their professional examiner, and the 
official visitor of their schools, but he is the head 
of their profession in the county. Henee it is, that 
they owe it to themselves, as well as to the comme- 
nity for and in which they labor, to use all honora- 
ble and effective means within their power, to secure 
the selection of the best person to the office. An 
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unqualified, inefficient or uninfluential officer, will 
not only prove injurious to the common school sys- 
tem, in all its local operations, but will cripple the 
efforts now being made by the teachers in the noble’ 
course of self improvement, and will belittle the 
profession generally. While an able, experienced 
and active practical teacher in the office,—one who 
understands the profession, and its wants, and its 
tendencies—one who is alive not merely to the good) 
of the schools, but to the true interests of his pro- 





one who has held aloof from the movement, will 
lose much valuable time in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge of the affairs committed to his care, and 
of the persons who are to be his co-workers in their 
management. 

He should have ability and experience in the conduct- 
ing of Institutes. The Institute is the test of the 
County Superintendent's efficiency. Great profes- 
sional knowledge, tact in management, influence up- 
on the community, and a large fund of expedients, 
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fession,—can and will do more for them and it, than| are indispensable to meet the various and often 
all the other means that have yet been devised and| very embarrassing requirements of these meetings. 
put into operation, for the improvement of the sys-| It may safely be asserted, that the Superintendency 
tem. has not failed in a single county, in which the Super- 


It is unnecessary more than to assert these points. |intendent himself has gotten Up, conducted and 
The transactions of the past three years, in every| brought to a successful conclusion, a series of annual 
part of the State, establish their truth. Several | County Institutes. 
counties that had previously made a most promising) He should, finally, be a ready and fluent public 
beginning in the race of improvement, by the volun-| speaker. Almost numberless are the occasions for 
tary efforts of prominent teachers who acted as lead-| the exercise of this faculty,—the lack of which op- 
ers, at once became stationary or retrograded under | erates in every instance prejudicially to the cause 
the Superintendency ; for the simple reason that the | of educational advancement. Directors are to be 
office was inefficiently filled. Others, on the con-) addressed and cheered on in the performance of 
trary, that had previously scarcely shown a sign of | their unpaid but most important duties, the law to 
educational life, at once became active and progres-| be explained to them, and their relations to parents, 
sive; solely because the right man was put into this! pupils and teachers detailed and defined, Parents 
all important office. While others, again, that had/are to be addressed and urged to the discharge of 
already made considerable advances, have been| their portion of the great work. Pupilsare to be 
pushed on to a state of improvement beyond the! publicly spoken to and encouraged, and wisely stim- 
expectations of the most sanguine. ‘T’hese results,| ulated to greater exertion. Teachers are to be lec- 
or their various combinations, are obvious to all; | tured to, instructed and urged forward in the path 
and the single solution which explains every one of | of duty and professional improvement ;—in a word, 
them, is to be sought, as it will most certainly be| the Superintendent is to have a word or an address 
found, in the degree of fitness or unfitness of the re-| for every class and portion of the community, when 
spective County Superintendents. jealled on to deliver it ;—for what class or portion 

Thus viewed from the stand-point occupied by| js not interested in the results of his official action? 
the common school teacher,—W hat constitutes fit-| But above all others, teachers are thus interested 
ness for the office in question? Several qualifica. | —interested not solely in the general sense, as mem- 
tions are essential. | bers of society, but in the particular sense, as mem- 

He should be a practical Teacher. How else can) pers of that profession which is the subject of this 
he examine Teachers, and pass intelligently, imparti-| officer’s authority, as well as the great moving, work- 
ally and satisfactorily upon their professional quali-| ing power of the Common School System. Why 
fications? How else can he visit their schools, and| should they not, then, use every proper means to 
professionally ascertain and officially report their| have an office properly filled, which connects itself 
true condition? As well might a doctor criticise| so intimately with their welfare and success ? 
and amend the pleadings of a lawyer; orthe lawyer! What those means are and how they should be 
prepare the recipe or dictate the treatment proper) made effectual, it is needless to specify. Amongst 
for the doctor’s patient, as a member of any other! the most obvious, will be consultation with Directors 
profession or calling, perform the duties of the chief) and suggestions as to the most proper persons for 
teacher of the schools of a county; for such is the} the office. And sure we are that no Director, who 
County Superintendent. | has a due sense of his position and of the relation 

He should have been active in the educational movement | of the office of Superintendent to the body of the 
of the county. Not only is this proper as aproof that) Teachers of his county, will refuse to hear or to 
he possesses the right feeling, but it will have an-| treat with respect, all proper suggestions from them 
other good result. Such a person, being well versed} on this subject. 
in the movements and condition of the field of his} Let teachers, then, speak out on this point; and, 
labors, will be prepared, at once, to enter upon their | while they studiously avoid anything like dictation 
effective discharge; whereas, an entire stranger, or| or undue influence, let them aid their Directors with 
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their suggestions, that their united efforts may re- 
sult in the best possible selection. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL BILL. 

In this number will be found the bill now before 
the Legislature for the encouragement and recog- 
nition, by the State, of schools for the professional 
education of Teachers, together with the report of 
the special committee of the Senate on the subject. 
Our readers will at once recognize this as the mea- 
sure recommended by the State Superintendent, in 
his last annual report. Being a measure which 
marks an era in our school system, the project will 
command the attention and engage the close con- 
sideration of every friend of general education. 

Year after year, ever since the passage of the first 
common school law, its advocates have been de- 
manding the establishment of Normal Schools, found- 
ed by State authority and supported by State fands;— 
such as are in operation in several States of this 
Union, and in all the free school States of Earope. 
More than once, bills for this purpose were before 
the Legislature ; but they always met with chilling 
neglect. Since the passage of the act of 1854, and 
under the reviving influences of the County Super- 
intendency, this omission by the law-making power 
to furnish means to render its own law effectual, has 
caused many to dispair of aid from that quarter, and 
set others to inquire whether it might not be at- 
tained from some other source, yet still in such a 
manner to include the requisite degree of public au- 
thority;—all admitting that such authority was, toa 
certain extent, indispensable. But while inquiring 
minds were thinking on the subject, active minds 
and hands were at work; forin this country there is 
no such thing as a state of obeyance in such cases. 
Hence, private schools for the preparation of teach- 
ers were springing into existence, in every quarter of 


the State. 
At this juncture it was that the State Superin- 


tendent,—with a wise forecast for the efficiency of 
the schools by means of properly qualified and pro- 
perly authorized Teachers, and at the same time 
with a prudent reference to the signs indicating the 
probable and safe direction of public opinion on the 
subject,—presented the project now put in form by 
the Senate committee ; and the question is: Is it 
right? Should it pass? 

For our own part, after as full and careful consid 
eration of the whole subject as we ever gave to any 
matter, we have come to the conclusion that the 
plan is not merely the best that can be expected under 
the circumstances of the case, but that probably, if 
put into operation in the manner proposed in the 
bill, it will ultimately prove the very best that has 
yet been devised to effect the great object in view. 

It is needless, here, to state all the advantages and 
disadvantages of the purely State Normal School, 
and of the purely private Normal School, or of the 
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combination of both which is now proposed. That 
branch of the subject has been nearly exhausted by 
the State Superietendent in his annual report. But 
there are certain other reasons in favor of the plan, 
which are also entitled to considerable weight. 

The measure is self-adapting: Wherever the way 
has been opened,—the ground prepared—the neces- 
sity created, for a school of the kind proposed, there 
and no where else ean it arise ; and there, as sure- 
ly as established, will it be sustained. It will—to 
use the common phrase—be a development of the 
times. It will necessarily conform itself to the 
wants of the locality, and thus in the greatest possi- 
ble degree, effect the object of its origin. It will 
also, for the same reason, at once attract and retain 
the favor of the community around, for it will be 
their institution, within their control, and for their 
benefit. 

The measure will be efficient: In the organization 
of State Normal Schools, there is always risk to be 
encountered in the selection of Instructors and 
Managers. Those having the control of this part of 
the work, naturally look high or abroad for their 
men, who may or may not prove successful on trial. 
Whereas, in the organization of an institutior of the 
kind now proposed, local talent and local experi- 
ence,—that talent and effort which have in fact ori- 
ginated and built up the Institution,—will naturally 
and rightfully fall into its places of authority; and 
it will go into operation, less as an untried experi- 
ment, than as the continuation of a proved instru- 
mentality, and therefore with much greater chance 
of efficiency and success. 

The bill provides 
that when four institutions shall have been duly in- 


The measure will be expansive: 


spected and recognized, the law shall go into ope- 
ration. Every one, at all acquainted with the edu- 
cational condition of this State, knows, that four such 
institutions, if now in operation under State author- 
ity, would at once be filled with students. This suc- 
cess would soon lead on to the foundation of others; 
for there is now a very prevalent disposition, among 
thinking men, to invest a small portion of their 
means in aid of the educational movement of the 
day. Thus the plan would grow and spread by na- 
tural and easy efforts, till the whole State would be 
supplied. There would be no force on popular opin- 
ion, by public authority. There could be no local 
jealousy, for each of the proposed districts had the 
matter in its own bands, and if remiss, or hostile to 
its interests, its own would be the blame, This 
state of things and of feeling would soon lead to 
the proper result. How else could it be; for would 
not the moving power be the teachers, every where 
present and operating on parental love, which is the 
same all over the world? 

The measure will be most beneficially stimulative:— 
Hitherto intelligent capitalists, and many of the 
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most accomplished teachers in the State, have both 
held aloof from the great Common School move- 
ment. But here is ground upon which they can 
unite and both find scope for their means er their ac- 
quirements, and that, too, in accordance with their 
own plans, interests, and expectations. When, by 
apy means, these two classes, who possess, the one 
the material, and the other the mental qualifications 
for usefulness, can be brought to unite their efforts 
with those of the mass of the friends of the system, 
a new and most important element of success will be 
stimulated into action. 


certificates or Diplomas, which shall be carre:t im 
every part of the State. This isa wise an: .ast 
feature. It places the Teacher on a footing 01 oqual- 
ity with the member of every other learned pi cies- 
sion, and enables him to show his diplom? fiom an 
eminent school of his own profession. It wil grad- 
ually supersede the present examinations by ( ounty 
Superintendents, and surely introduce uniformity of 
acquirement, into every part of the State. it will 
also greatly enhance the value of such a Wiotoma, 
and render it as much more desirable thar a Uoun- 





ty Superintendent's certificate, as the latter i: more 


The measure will be equalizing in its operation o a | desirable than one granted after a Director’; vxami- 


even two large State Normal Schools were now in 


operation in Pennsylvania, 400 graduates might be | 


nation under the old law. 
2. The authority given to each distrct = the 


sent forth annually, of whom one half (200) would | State, to send one student annually to its proper 
possibly continue in the profession. These, from their | Normal School, at a reduced rate. It is not expect- 
superior training and advantages, would naturally ‘ed that this provision will at once, or even soon and 
assume a higher standing in the business than generally. go into operation. But when it eg, it 
their less fortunate fellows. They would become a |is not difficult to imagine the stimulatin. ¢.e.t. It 
distinct and uncongenial classin the profession. But | Will of course never come to pass, that every boy 
not so under the plan now proposed. Its schools /and every girl in the district will desire to bea teach- 
being open to all, and opened in sufficient number |¢?- But when it is known that this privilege de- 
to accommodate all who wished their advantages, a | Peds on conduct and scholarship, it will be out of 
broad and high but a common level of acquirement |the usual course of human nature, if the few actual 
would be established, upon which all might and | competitors for the appointment do not have scores 
therefore ought to stand, and below which none of competitors for rank in standing and attainment ; 
should be recognized. The result would be a Jevel- | 8° that the beneficial result will probably be the 
ing up of the whole profession to those attainments |S®™¢, 4s if all were actual competitors for the sta- 
which are essential, and not the elevation of a few | tio as well as the honor. 

to some indefinite point beyond. And here, in conclusion, comes in a remark, not 
_ Finally, The measure will be Pennsylvanian: If \sufficiently often made nor fully appreciated. It is:— 
the bill become a law and go into full operation, |'That preparation for the Teacher's profession—aye 


this will be but another of those instances in which 
the cautious and prudent policy of our State will 
have obtained an advantage over her more rapid 
and impulsive sisters. Hers will be the honor of 
originating it, and of simplifying a department of 
common school operations which has always been 
one of difficulty in the commencement, and of com- 
plication in operation. She will thus, merely by a 
prudent and well timed arrangement of the volun- 
tary agents at her disposal, have avoided a great ex- 


and practice in that profession,—is as good a mode 
to prepare for the active duties of life in all its 
departments, as any that can be named, if it is not 
the very best. What hundreds and thousands of 
our best and most successful men, in every avocation 
requiring accurate mental discipline and close ap- 
| plication, have made their way to distinction thro’ 
this portal! True, the profession, and probably 
the youth of the land, may have suffered some dam- 
age while they were qualifying themselves for dis- 





pense, solved an embarrassing educational problem, |tinction in this way; but this does not disprove the 
and effected an object of the highest importance.— \eflicacy of teaching as a means of mental discipline. 
If the plan succeed, ten years will place her at the |It only shows the necessity for so elevating the pro- 


head of the Normal School States. 

Other reasons might be given; but these have 
satisfied us of the propriety of the measure. 

Some who read the bill carelessly or hastily, may be 
at a loss to discover the points of actual connexion 
between the schools it proposes to recognize, and the 
common school system of the State. It may there- 
fore be well tospecify them. ‘They are two, and are 
such as affect the system in portions most acquiring 
some vitalizing remedy :— 

1. The authority conferred on the joint Princi- 
pals to examine Teachers and to issue professional 


|fession, both in standing and emolument, as to retain 
\its best members in their proper positions in its 
ranks, 

| In this view it is, that no matter how many young 
persons may prepare themselves for the calling, by 
going through the due course of training, and no 
matter how many may soon abandon that calling,— 
so that enough be left to fill the schools, as there al- 
ways will be if the compensation be sufficient,—still 
Society will reap the benefit of the outlay, in what- 
ever station of life the mental capital thus conferred 





shall be employed. 
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Official. 


| .aaages of District Secretaries are at once to be reported 
‘he Editor of this Journal. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Hareispure, April, 1857. 
DECISIONS, 

/- » Bills: Rate bills are unknown to the school system 
‘i ~>.osylvania, and Directors have no legal power to au- 

“4:22 er enforce them. 

&: noval of Directors: The 8th section of the school law 
| t-vudes for two distinct and independent classes of cases, in 
w >.>) a Durector’s seat in the Board may be declared vacant, 

: | another appointed in his stead: Ist. When he refuses 

oa end a regular meeting of the Board, after having re- 

.7:4 notice of his election. 2nd. When, after taking upon 

«self the duties of the office, he neglects to attend any 

wa snecessive meetings, &c.; therefore, where a Director 

~ .3 merely behind time in attending the first regular meet- 

1 of the Board, after receiving notice of his election, the 

vi.id had no authority to declare his seat vacant, and ap- 

1a. lis successor; and should immediately restore him to 
-vat. 








TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


T:rm of office: The term of office of County Superintend- 
_1cs commences on the first Monday in June. 

Place of Election.—The 39th sect*on of the School law re- 
«e3 the triennial convention of Directors to meet at the 
* Seat of Justice’? of the proper County. When, for any 
1 132, the Court-house cannot be had for this purpose, the 
2 72ntion can select any other building or room at the 
v laity seat. 


fanual Report & —The usual supply of the annual re-/} 


ort, &c., for general distribution, cannot be boxed and ship- 
- J to Superintendents, until after the adjournment of the 

‘ ezislature. The entire working force of the Department 
12 yuired for other duties while they are in session. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Harriszpure, April 19th, 1856. 

tion. A. G. Curtin: Dear Sir—As there has been much 

ispute in regard to the manner in which the school fund is 

istributed, as regards the salaries of County Superintend- 

~uts, and there is still some misunderstanding existing in 

.egard to the same, will you please inform us how the school 

apartment construes the following clause of the 36th sec- 
tee of the act of 8th May, 1854 :— 

“ Which said compensation shall be paid by the Superin- 
endent of Common Schools, by his warrant drawn upon 
the State Treasury,in half yearly instalments, if desired, 
and shall be deducted from the amount of State appropri- 
ations to be paid to the several school districts for said 
vunty.”’ Truly yours, 

J. Hotcoms, 
B. Laporte, 
amet Wu. M. Pratt. 


\ FFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, , 
Harargisspurc, April 19th, 1856. 

GenTLEMEN: Your note of this date is before me. In 
iis last annual report, my immediate predecessor, Hon. C. 
A. Black, stated that “ the addition of thirty thousand dol- 
lars made last year (1854) to the usual amount appropriated 
to common schools, was intended for the pay of County Su- 
perintenden‘s, although not so expressed in the act.”” When 
I assumed the official head of the School Department, I 
found the appropriation forthe school year,ending June, 
1855, made out and entered on the booksjof the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the opinion thus expressed by Mr. 
Black, and partly paid. Guided by the precedent thus set 
me, and regarding it, for obvious reasons, as sound, the pay- 
ments for that year were continued as indicated, and the 
appropriation for the present school year is now being dis- 
bursed upon the same principle. You will thus see that 
the appropriation to the school districts of the respective 
counties, is not affected by the salaries of the County Super- 
intendents, as commonly supposed. 

Your obedient servant, 
A, G. CURTIN, 
intendent of Common Schools. 

To Messrs. J. Horcoms, 


B. Larorre, } House of Representatives. 
Wn. M. Prarrt, Senate. 


THE RFPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
Of the Senate, on the bill, entitled “ An Act to provide 
for the training of Teachers for the Common Schools. 

The Select Committee, to which was referred Sen- 
ate bill No.—, entitled “ An Act to provide for the 
due training of Teachers for the Common Schools 
of the State,” beg leave to report : 

That the want of proper Schools for the educa- 
tion and training of Teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State, has been long felt and acknow- 
‘edged. In the infaney of our Common School 
|System, this subject, although its importance was 
jalways conceded, was sybordinated to the primary 
|object of securing a foothold for the system itself, 
which then encountered in many sections of the 
| State a bitter and persistent hostility. But as that 
|system gradually overcame opposition, and estab- 
lished itself upon a permanent basis, those efforts, 
|which in its early years had been required for its ad- 
ivocacy and defence, were directed to its improve- 
'ment and extension. Much has been effected, and 
‘the system has reached a point where its efficiency 
\and usefulness will be most increased by the adop- 
tion of some uniform method of Normal instruction. 
| The policy of Pennsylvania has been to create and 
foster, in connexion with her Common School sys- 
‘tem, a popular sentiment upon which that system 
land all its improvementscould lean for support. It 
|is the opinion of your Committee, that they are not 
lin advance of that public sentiment, but are its organ, 
in urging upon the Legislature the propriety of en- 
grafting upon the system, at this time, a suitable 
method for the instruction of teachers, which will 
afford the advantages and possess the symmetry 
jand efficiency of a State Institution. It is well 
|known that the most frequemt complaints which 
lreach all who are interested in Common Schools, is 
|of the ignorance and inefficiency of teachers. Gov- 
|ernors in their messages, Stateand County Super- 
|intendents, and District School Directors have made 
lit the subject of constant official notice. Without 
lelaborating this topic, your Committee would refer 
|to the Reports of the Superintendents of Common 
|Schools for years past, and more particularly to the 
Reports of the County Superintendents for further 
information. These documents prove clearly—lst, 
That the great want of the common school system is 
a “sufficient number of competent and well trained 
teachers”—and 2nd, That public opinion demands 
that this want shall be supplied by the establish- 
ment of well organized Normal Schools, under the 
patronage of the Commonwealth. 
| Should Pennsylvania incorporate a uniform sys- 
item of normal instruction into her educational pol- 
jicy, she will only be following the lead of some of 
|her sisters. The subject has engaged the attention 
‘of most of the States of the Union where Common 
Schools exist,and some of them have already es- 
tablished schools, which are rewarding the wisdom 
of their founders by elevating the standard of edu- 
cation, increasing the efficiency of the Common 
School and improving the character of the teacher. 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and some of 
the Western States, have tried the experiment with 
eminent success; and the intelligent public senti- 
ment of those States recognizes in Normal Schools 
a necessary part of any well organized system of 
general education. But to Europe is due the hon- 
or of their invention. Prussia is the mother of 
Normal Schools; and it is worthy of Pennsylvania’s 
notice, that this system was conceived and estab- 
lished by the scholars and statesmen of that Ger- 
man State, foremost of the kingdoms of continental 
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Europe in general intelligence and virtue, and in 
the perfection of her educational system,from whence 
emignated the ancestors ofa large portion of our 
pe ulation. As early as the year 1850, Prussia 
over fifty Normal Schools; France nearly one 
hundred ; Great Britain twenty-six; and about one 
hundred more were scattered over other parts of 
the continent. Since that time they have been 
steadily increasing in numbers and efficiency. 

Tn 1839 Massachusetts had established three Nor- 
mal Schools; Connecticut one ; New York one, be- 
sides special appropriations to her numerous acade- 
mies for the purpose of adding thereto facilities for 


the instruction of teachers. New Brunswick and 


Upper Canada have each one of these schools, both 
of which are most liberally supported; and Lower 
Canada has recently established three 

Shall the State of Pennsylvania, then, with her 
teeming population, her widely extended territory, 
so rich in all elements of prosperity, destined by 


nature to be the crowning glory in the wide arch of | 


our Union, fall behind her sisters in this great work 
of progress ? 


. Your committee do not think further statements | 


or arguments necessary, to prove that the time has 
arrived to inaugurate a system of Normal institu- 
tions, which will be worthy of Pennsylvania and of 
her educational interesis. _ 

How shall it be most certainly and wisely effected ? 
Your committee are of opinion that the bill now in 
their hauds has been framed to supply the wants of 
our Common School system, and is less objection- 
able than ay scheme which has heretofore been 
proposed. They consider that it possesses the great 
merit of harmonizing and adapting itself to that 
system, without which no plan of Normal instruc- 
tion can succeed. 

It is quite possible that a system of public educa- 
tion might be constructed which, at first sight, 
would appear more simple, more symmetrical and 
‘more efficient than that of Pennsylvania, but expe- 
rience would probably show that the improvement 
was more apparent than real. Whatever its faults 


or merits, the system is our own. After years of strug- | 


gle, it is finally established, if not in the ‘affections, 
atleast in the knowledge of the people; and any 
project involving organic change or material depar- 
ture from its method of operation would only, if 
adopted, result in confusion and evil. But it will 
be admitted that to reach the point of excellence 
which is its destiny, new parts must be added, al- 
though in the addition of such parts, the important 
truth must be remembered, that to secure their 
efficiency and success, they must conform to its 
wants as indicated by its own workings and by pub- 
lic opinion, One of these parts is the Normal 
School. Theory would affirm that the first requi- 
sition of a good system of education, is the prepara- 
tion of the teacher, and that the first duty of a 
State, in the creation of such a system, is the es- 
tablishment of suitable schools for his training. In 
Pennsylvania, always cautious in the work of pro- 
gress, practice has settled a different policy. For 
twenty years she has steadily set her face against 
such schools as State Institutions, preferring to de- 
vote her energies and means to establish and foster 
the Common School. But now that the Common 
School has fought its way, not only to recognition 
but to favor, the reliable, social legislation of public 
opinion opens the way for the Normal School, as its 
necessary ally and support. The bill now before 
your committee proposes to give legislative sanction 








ing Normal schools in such number and with such 
efficiency, as to extend their benefits to the whole 
Commonwealth, without imposing upon the people 
any additional taxation. 

The bill groups the counties of the State into 
twelve Districts, convenient in form, in each of 
which a Normal School may be established = pri- 
|vate enterprise, under the sanction of legislative 
lenactment. It is neither supposed, nor is it perhaps 
desirable, that under this Bil, should it become a 
\law, twelve Normal Schools will at once, or even in 
the next five years, spring into existence. Their 
establishment will be slow. The Lancaster Dis- 
trict, we are informed, will come fully up to the pro- 
ivisions of the bill, by the end of the summer of 
1857, or at the furthest by January, 1858, if it pass 
this session. During the year 1858, the Allegheny 
and the Chester Districts will probably do the same ; 
and it may be that three others will report soon af- 
ter. In all probability one of these three will be 
received in 1858 or 1859, thus enabling the plan to 
start. But the chief good effect of the law will be 
found in the fact, that it will settle the policy of the 
State on this question, and thus relieve those who are 
desirous of investing in this direction, from the risk 
of competition, or rather ruin, by the establishment 
of institutions supported by the State Treasury.— 
Again, these schools will at once, even before recog- 
nition under the law, begin to produce fruit. They 
will take students, and by the superiority of their 
instructions, each will strive to increase the number 
and to obtain public confidence ; so that almost from 
the passage of the act, the plan will be found pro- 
ductive. Four such schools in operation will do 
much good. 

Neither is it supposed that the Boards of School 
Directors throughout the State will soon or largely 
send students, as the bill provides they may, on pub- 
lie account, nor is it rat narnsnert although very 
desirable that they should. It is claimed as the es- 
pecial merit of this bill that the plan it embodies, 
avails itself of private enterprise, and is designed to 
be self-supporting. Judging from the patronage 
now received by the numerous small and incomplete 
schools scattered over the State, the number of out- 
side students will be quite sufficient to fill them all. 
But when Directors do begin to send, it will be found 
to be one of the best means, in the opinion of 
your committee, not only to increase the number of 
good teachers, but to vivify and stimulate every 
school in the State. 

Should the bill pass, and twelve schools be ulti- 
mately brought into operation, the number of grad- 
uates will never be found too great for the wants of 
the community. The course of study will eee 
be three years. This would graduate one-third, (or 
twelve hundred) of the whole number annually, on the 
supposition that each school shall have three hun- 
dred students. Of this number, probably not more 
than one third or four hundred, if so many,will perma- 




















and expression to that public opinion, by establish- 


nently become teachers. Death, removal from the 
State, disinclination for the profession, and unfitness, 
will take off large anmber:; so that the annual sup- 


|ply will probably fall short of the annual demand. 


Bat even if all should continue in the profession, 
our State can retain the best, and the rest find em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

One great merit of this bill, to which the commit- 
tee would invite the attention of the Legislature is, 
that it establishes these Schools upon a basis wor- 
thy of its important object. However obvious may 
be the policy of shaping the means for the training 
of teachers, to suit the indications of educational 
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sentiment and action over the State at this time, the 
chief danger to be guarded against is that of lower- 
ing the standard of qualification and size in these 
institutions, down to that of the hundreds of small 
and insufficient schools which desire to be included. 
In the opinion of your committee, years of total in- 
action on this subject would be far preferable to a 
policy so fatal. 

In concluding their general remarks upon the bill 
now before them, your committee would urge its 
passage, because in their view, now is the time to 
give form and direction to the Normal School move- 
ment. Prominent and enterprising professors and 
educational men have been long waiting for the State 
to establish Normal Schools, desiring naturally and 
properly, a place inthem. They are impressed with 
the belief that the State will not do so, and they are 
operating on men of capital and liberality to start 
private institutions. At this moment, the State, by 
the passage of such an act as the one under consid- 
eration, may, without cost, unite, control and render 
thoroughly effective all such feelings and enterprises. 

Your committee do not deem it necessary or pro- 
per in this report to remark at length upon the de- 
tails of the bill. But a few observations upon the 
9th Article of the 6th Section will not be out of 
owe It provides that the School Directors of any 

istrict may send, and the proper Normal School 
shall receive one student annually, alternately male 


and female, at a cost of not more than $5 each per 


quarter, to be paid by the said School Directors, 
the males not less than sixteen, and the females not 
less than fourteen years of age; and the 12th Sec- 
tion provides that the students so educated shall be 
liable to devote the next three years after their gra- 


duation, to teaching in the Common Schools of the 
District which defrayed the expenses of their in- 


struction, at the medium rate of compensation in 


such District ; and if not so required by their pro- 


per District,.they shall devote the same period of 
time to teaching in some other District of the State. 

These provisions most directly connect the plan 
of the bill with the Common School system, and 
they deserve especial care and attention. Their ob- 
ject is two-fold, first, to provide a supply of teach- 
ers for and from our Common Schools, and second, 
to stimulate and improve all those schools by ex- 
tending the prospect of this mark of distinction to 
every pupil. 

The cost for instruction is low, ($20 per annum,) 
but low as it is, its payment is purely voluntary, thus 
relieving the whole seope of our system from all un- 
necessary compulsion, 

In conclusion, your committee think that if the 
Legislature should not see proper to adopt the plan 
embodied in this bill, its consideration will open the 
way to further investigation of the subject, and they 
hope, result in the establishment of asystem of Nor- 
mal Instruction by which the intellectual wants of 
the people will be supplied, our common schools 
raised to the highest standard of excellence, and the 
blessings of thorough, efficient education be extend- 
ed to every section of our beloved Commonwealth. 
The common school is the life of the State; for from 
its bosom must be drawn those streams of knowl- 
edge and virtue which prepare freemen for the high 
duties of our Republican system; and to foster, ex- 
tend and perfect it, is the plainest lesson of wisdom 
and patriotism. T. J. Correy, Chairman, 

Wu. WILKINs, 
Francis JorDan, 
Geo. W. Brewer, 
D. A. Finney. 


AN ACT 
To provide for the Training of Teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State. 


Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
authority of the same, That for the purposes of the 
following act, the counties of Delaware, Chester, 
Backs and Montgomery shall form the first Normal 
School District; Lancaster, York and Lebanon the 
second; Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh the third ; 
Northampton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Luzerne and 
Wayne the fourth; Wyoming, Sullivan, Susquehan- 
na, Bradford, Lycoming and Tioga the fifth; Dau- 
phin, Northumberland, Colambia, Montour, Union, 
Snyder, Perry, Juniata and Mifflin the sixth ; Cum- 
berland, Adams, Franklin, Bedford, Huntingdon 
and Blair the seventh; Centre, Clinton, Clearfield, 
Elk, Potter, M’Kean, Jefferson, Clarion, Forest and 
Warren the eighth; Cambria, Indiana, Armstrong 
and Westmoreland the ninth; Washington, Greene, 
| Fayette and Somerset thetenth; Allegheny, Butler 
jand Beaver the eleventh; and Lawrence, Mercer, 
Venango, Crawford and Erie the twelfth. 


Src. 2. That when any number of citizens of this 
State, not less than thirteen, shall as contributors or 
stockholders, erect and establish a school for the 
professional training of young men and women as 





teachers for the common schools of the State, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, such 
ischool may become entitled to its benefits in the 
|manner hereinafter set forth: Provided however, that 
not more than one such school shall, at the same 
time, become and continue to be entitled to such 
benefits, in each of the foregoing Normal School dis- 
tricts ; and that this act shall not take effect till at 
least four such schools in as many different dis- 
tricts shall have complied and been recognized in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The pecuniary affairs of each of said 
schools shall be managed, and the general control 
‘exercised by a board of trustees, (whose officers 
shall be a president and seceretary who shall, and 
a treasurer who shall not, be members of said board,) 
to be chosen by the contributors or stockholders, on 
the first Monday in May, annually; but no contrib- 
| wiee or stockholder shall have more than five votes 
at tha election of trustees; and no religious test or 


| . . 
| qualification shall be required to entitle any one to 


| become a contributor, stockholder, trustee, professor 
|or student in any of said schools. 

Sec. 4. After the said schools shall have been re- 
cognized under the provisions of this act, it shall 
be lawful for them to receive, hold and use, under 
the direction of their trustees aforesaid, any devise, 
bequest, gift, grant or endowment of property, whe- 
ther real or personal, which may be made to them, 
and the same shall be so applied by the trustees as 
shall, in the opinion of a majority of them, increase 
the efficiency and usefulness of the said schools, sub- 
ject, however, to any terms, conditions, or restric- 
tions which may be attached to such devise, bequest, 
gift, grant or endowment, not inconsistert with the 
spirit and purposes of this act: and the said trus- 
tees shall have authority to bring suit in their name 
as trustees, and do al! other things necessary for the 
recovery, use and application of: the same. 

Sec. 5. The trustees of each of said schools, af- 
ter being recognized under the provisions of this 
act, shall annually, in the month of June, furnish, 
under oath or affirmation of the president of the 
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board of trustees, to the Superintendent of Common schools, shall be such as shall be approved by, and 
Schools, a full account of its pecuniary condition, pat @ meeting of all the principals of the Normal 
showing income and debts, if any, salaries and oth- Schools, then recognized under this act; such meet- 
er expenses, and dividends declared ; together with | ing to be called from time to time, as he may deem 
the number of students admitted and graduated ; lex dient, by the State Superintendent of Common 
the branches taught, the pe nee procured, the Schools, and to take place at one or other of the an- 
improvements effected and the changes made during nual examinations hereinafter provided for, except 
the preceding year; and such other information as the first meeting, which shall be held at such a time 
said Superintendent of Common Schools may from and place as he may indicate; at which meetings the 
time to time, by his general circular to all of said act of the majority of the Principals to be binding 
schools, require to be furnished ; and each of said on all the schools, in reference to the course and 
schools shall always be open to the visitation and term of study, when approved by the State Super- 
inspection of said Superintendent of Common |intendent of Common Schools, 
Schools, and of the County Superintendents of all, VIIL. The text books to be used in each of said 
the counties within its Normal School district. ‘schools to be such as may be selected by its proper 
Sec, 6. To entitle it to the benefits and privileges | professors, with the approbation of the trustees 
of this act, each of said Normal Schools shall pos- | thereof. 
sess the following requisites : IX. Each of said schools to admit, when required, 
I. Suitable buildings as hereinafter provided, and and to retain during the whole term of study, if so 
an area of ground apurtenant thereto, of not less long they behave themselves well, one student 
than ten acres in one tract, the whole of which shall annually, alternately male and female, from each 
be prepared and used as a place for gymnastic exer-| Common School District within the counties com- 
cises and healthful recreation by students, except ‘posing its Normal District, at a cost of not more 
so much thereof as shall be necessarily occupied by than five dollars each, for the term or quarter of 
the buildings, botanical and other gardens, and such | eleven weeks, to be paid in advance by thé board 
other purposes as shall be plainly promotive of the ‘of directors sending them ; said students to be se- 
great objects of the institution. lected, after public examination by said directors, 
II. The buildings shell contain a hall of sufficient from amongst those, if males, of the age of sixteen 
size to comfortably seat at least one thousand ad-) or upwards, and if females of not less than fourteen 
ults, with class rooms, lodging rooms and refectories years, who manifest a desire and a capacity to ex- 
for at least three hundred students; all properly ercise the profession of teaching, preference being 
constructed and arranged as to light, heat and ven-| always given to those of the best moral character, 
tilation, so as to secure the health and comfort of |most studious habits and greatest proficiency in 
the occupants ; with proper provision for physical | knowledge ; but no one to be so admitted, unless pro- 
exercise during the inclement weather. | ficient in all the studies required for entrance into 
III. Each school shall contain a library room, for|the Normal Schools by their general regulations, 
the accumulation of books for the free use of the | under article VII. of this section. 
students ; a cabinet for specimens and preparations | X. Students, other than those admitted on dis- 
to illustrate the natural and other sciences ; such trict account, to pay such sum for tuition as the 
apparatus and philosophical instruments as are in- trustees shall determine; but in the admission of 
dispensable for the same purpose; and,in this depart- | students, the preference always to be given to such 
ment the instruction shall be such as shall have es-\|as are designed for the profession of teaching ; 
pecial reference to the application of scientific truths |and, as between private and public students, a like 
to the practice of Agriculture. | preference to be given to the latter in case of in- 
1V. Each school shall have at least six professors, sufficiency of room to accommodate all who apply, 
of liberal education and known ability in their respec-|and no difference in the charge for boarding and 
tive departments ; viz: one of orthography, reading | lodging to be made in favor of any class of students, 
and elocution; one of writing, drawing and book-| XI. Teachers who shall have taught a common 
keeping; one of arithmetic and the higher branch- | School, in their proper Normal district, during a fall 
es of mathematics ; one of geography and history ;|school term of their common school district next 
one of grammar and English literature; and one of the | preceding their application, may be admitted, for 
theory and practice of teaching; together with such | any term not less than one month, into their proper 
tutors and assistants in these, and such professors | Normal School, at a charge for instruction not to 
of natural, mental and moral science, languages and | exceed two dollars per month, and shall pay the 
literature, as the condition of the school and the |same price for boarding and lodging, if there be 
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number of students may require. 

V. The Principal of each Normal School shall be 
a professor of such one of the six indispensable 
branches as may be assigned to him by the trustees; 
and he shall be charged with the whole discipline 
and interior government of the school, in conformity 
with such regulations as shall,{from time to time, be 
adopted by the trustees, and approved by the State 
Superintendent of common schools. 

VI. Each school shall have attached to it one or 
more schools for practice, or model schools, with not 
less than one hundred pupils from the children of 
the vicinity, and so arranged that the students of 
the Normal School shall therein acquire a practical 
knowledge of the art of teaching, under the instruc- 
tion of their proper professors. 

VII. The qualifications for admission, and the 
course and duration of the term of study in all the 


room for them, as other students, and shall have the 
same care and facilities for study, in proportion to 
their advancement. 

| XII. Examinations for graduation only to be 
made in each Normal School, by not less than three 
nor more than five principals of the schools recog- 
nized by this act, who shall annually be designated 
for that purpose by the State Superintendent. of 
Common Schools, and assemble in each school at a 
time to be designated by him ; and said annual ex- 
aminations shall take place in the presence of the 
|superintendents of all the counties embraced in the 
proper normal school district. 

XIII. The faculty of each Normal School to have 
the power to expel any student, attending on district 
;account, for improper conduct, which expulsion and 

the cause of it shall forthwith be certified in writing 
iby the principal to the directors of the district from 
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which the expelled student was admitted ; where- 
upon such directors shall have the right to fill the 
vacancy thus created. 

Sec. 7. When the trustees of any school desirous 
of claiming the privileges of this act, shall make ap- 
plication to the State Superintendent of common 
schools, it shall be the duty of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, together with four,other com- 
petent and disinterested persons to be chosen by the 
Governor, and all the Superintendents of the coun- 
ties in the Normal School district in which such 
school shall be situated, on receiving due notice 
from the department of Common Schools, personal- 
ly and at the same time to visit and carefully inspect 
such school; and if, after thorough examination 
thereof, and of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and 
of its general arrangement and facilities for instruc- 
tion, they, or at least two-thirds of them, shall ap- 
prove the same, and find that they fully come up to 
the provisions of this act, in all particulars, in that 
case, and in no other, they shall certify the same to 
the Department of Common Schools, with their opin- 
ion that such school has fully camplied with the pro- 
visions of this act as far as can be done before going 
into operation under this act ; whereupon the State 
Superintendent shall forthwith recognize such school 
as a State Normal School under this act, and give 
public notice thereof in two newspapers in each 
county in the proper Normal School district ; and 
thenceforward this act shall go into full operation, | 
so far as regards such school, without any further 

roceedings: Provided, however, as hereinbefore set 
orth, that no such notice shall be given until at 
least three other Normal Schools, in as many differ- 
ent Normal districts, shall have been similarly in- 
apected, approved and certified to the Department 
of Common Schools; and if, upon due inspection, 
any school so applying, shall be found insufficient 
under this act, said Board of Inspectors shall so re- 
port to the Superintendent of Common Schools, who 
shall thereupon inform the trustees thereof of such 
adverse report. 

Sec. 8. If two or more schools apply, in the same 
district, to be recognized under this act at the same 
time, all of them shall be visited in the manner pre- 
scribed by the next preceding section, and the one 
found to possess the largest and best accommoda- 
tions and arrangements, to give effect to the purpo- 
ses of this act, shall be preferred and so certified, if| 
it fully come up to the requirements of this act; 
and if two or more schools in the same district be 
found to possess equal accommodations and ar- 
rangements, fully up to the requirements of this 
act, in that case, the one nearest to the centre of 
the Normal District shall be preferred and certified 
for recognition to the Department of Common 
Schools ; And further, If one or more of the schools 
thus applying for recognition, give notice to the De- 
partment of Common Schools, with reasonable as- 
surance, that it, or they, are not now ready for in 
epection under the sixth section of this act, but will 
be within the term of six months from and after the 
date of such notice ; in that case, none of the appli- 
cant schools shall be inspected in such district, till 
such time, within said six months, when all shall be 
prepared for inspection ; when like proceedings shall 
take place as have been prescribed in the preceding 
part of this, and in the seventh section, 

Sec. 9. The board of principals who shall examine 
the candidates for graduation in any of the Normal 
Schools under this act, shall issue certificates, to be 
— by all of them, to all such students of the 
full course, as two-thirds of the board shall approve, 








setting forth expressly the branches in which each has 
been found duly qualified; wkich certificates must 
embrace all the branches enumerated in the IVth 
Article of the sixth section of this act, including the 
theory, but not including the practice of teaching, 
and may also embrace any additional branches in 
which the graduate was found proficient. Actual 
teachers of Common Schools in good standing, who 
shall produce satisfactory evidence of having taught 
in Common Schools during three full consecutive 
annual terms of the districts in which they were em- 
ployed, next before their application, may also be 
examined at the same time and in the same manner 
with the regular students of their proper Normal 
School, and if found equally qualified, shall receive 
certificates of scholarship of the same kind; and all 
the certificates granted under this section shall be 
received as evidence of scholarship, to the extent 
set forth on the face of them, without further ex- 
amination, in every part of the State ; and whenever 
the holder of any certificate under this section shall, 
by study and practice, have prepared for examina- 
tion in any branches of study additional to those 
in such certificate, he or she may attend the annual 
examination of the Normal School of the district, 
and if found duly qualified, shall receive a new cer- 
tificate setting forth all the branches in which, up 
to that time, he or she may have been found profi- 
cient; and thenceforth such enlarged certificate 
shall also be evidence of scholarship to the extent 
of it, in every part of the State, without further ex- 
amination. 

Sec. 10. No certificate of competence in the prac- 
tice of teaching shall be issued to the regular grad- 
uate of any of said Normal Schools, till after the 
expiration of two years from the date of graduation 
and of two full annual terms of actual teaching in 
the district or districts inwhich such graduate 
taught; nor to any teacher who shall. hold a full 
certificate of scholarship without having been a reg- 
ular student and graduate, unless upon full proof of 
three years actual teaching ina common school or 
schools ; nor, in either case, without the production 
of a certificate of good moral conduct and satisfac- 
tory discharge of the requisite daration of profes- 
sional duty, from the board or boards of direc- 
tors in whose employment the applicant shall have 
taught, countersigned by the County Superinten- 
dent of the proper county or counties; on the pro- 
duction of which proof, and not otherwise, a fall 
certificate of competence in the practice of teach- 
ing shall be added to the certificate of scholarship 
and of theoretical knowledge of the science of teach- 
ing already possessed, to be received as full evi- 
dence of practical qualification to teach in any part 
of the State, without further examination : Provided 
however, That practical teachers who shall, upon 
due examination, receive a certificate of scholar- 
ship, may at the same time receive a certificate in 
the practice of teaching, upon producing the requi- 
red evidence of three years previous experience in 
the art of teaching and of good moral conduct. 

Sec. 11. No temporary or provisional certificate, 
nor certificate of any less degree of scholarship than 
that required by the ninth section of this act, shall 
be issued by said Board of Principals, nor by the 
faculty of any of said schools ; but the Principal of 
each of said schools may certify, in writing, the 
length of time which teachers may have attended 
under the XI article of the sixth section of this act, 
and the manner of their deportment while in atten- 
dance. 

Sec. 12, The students who shall graduate on district 
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account, in any of said Normal Schools, shall be li- 
able to devote the next three years after their grad- 
uation to the exercise of their profession as teach- 
ers in the Common Schools of the distriets which 
defrayed the expense of their professional instruc- 
tion, if so required by the respective Boards of Di- 
rectors of such districts, and at the medium salary 
or compensation paid in such districts ; and if not so 
required by their proper district, they shall devote 
said three years to the employment of teaching in 
the Common Schools of some other district or dis- 
tricts, at such salary as may be given therein; and 
each of said Students, before admission to the pro- 
per Normal School, shall subscribe a written decla- 
ration of his or her intention to comply with the 
provisions of this section, which shall be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Board of Directors of the 
proper Common School district. 
Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools to preseribe all forms, and to 
ive all instructions required for carrying this act 
on - effect, on all points not herein set forth in 
etail. 


, 








Original Communications. 





CUMBERLAND CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

[The following extract of a letter from one of the 
Directors engaged in the movement, speaks for itself. 
—Ep.! 

The Cumberland County Normal School is no 
more a matter of doubt. It is now in existence.— 
We opened on the 8th of this month; this is the 
sixth day, and we have seventyefive students in the 
Normal department, and one hundred and thirty in 
the model schools, which is more than we expected. 
I believe now, that there is no doubt about having 


one hundred students in the Normal department | 


alone, and that we will be able to prove that a board 
of Directors, composed of one member from each 
school board in the county, can manage a school of 
this kind with effect. 

We sent one of our professors to Boston last 
week, and purchased three hundred dollars worth of 


Philosophical and other apparatus. We feel very | 


much encouraged with the success that appears to 
attend our efforts to get up a good school. The 
fitting up of our rooms cost us about eight hundred 
dollars, but we will be paid. 

You have been promising to come to our place, 
for some time. Could you not make it suit to visit 
our schools soon ? J. H. A. 

Newville, April 14, 1857. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Eprror: My last letter to you recommenced 
my notes of visitations of schools. This letter was 


intended to be a continuation of them, But the 
eriticisms of Mr. Krepps of Washington county, on 
old modes of teaching, and the “Theory vs. Prac- 
tice,” of John H, Hoopes, of Bellefonte, claiming 
the notice of your humble correspondent, he was 
tempted to turn aside and enjoy a few minutes dis- 


cussion with them, before passing on to the subject 
at the head of this chapter. 

Although there is much truth in the remark of 
Mr. Hoopes, that we may “ grow weary of this ever- 
lasting talk aboat theory,” yet we know by experi- 
ence that some “theories are beautiful ;”’ aye, and 
that they are as true as that teaching is, itself, a sci- 
ence. 
| Inthe theories of those “who have never per- 
|formed the practical drudgery of the school-room,” 
| I have as little faith as he; but that “pen and ink 
| sketches of the school room, essays, lectures before 
educational societies, and books on teaching,” are 
not “ visionary schemes,” the experience of hundreds 
of practical teachers will attest. Mr. Editor, a lec- 
ture on teaching which I read twenty-five years ago, 
| gave the first impulse to my teaching. What I now 
\am, "tis not for myself to say, but before that time I 
was a schoolmaster, True, Young America may, and 
perhaps does, depend too much upon theory alone. 

Mr. Krepps does not seem “ to relish some of the 
| strictures and criticisms on the old methods of im- 
| parting instruction :” although he admits that “many 
jof the practices formerly used in schools were erro- 

neous to some extent,” and that “ many valuable in- 
novations and changes have been, of late years, in- 
| troduced into our schools, the authors of which merit 
'public approbation.” Now, it is only against such 
|“ erroneous practices,” whether old or new, that the 
\shafts of the critic should be aimed: and only that 
which is valuable, whether innovation or not, that 
should be justified. We do not say anything against 
\old fashioned teaching, because it is old, nor speak in 





favor of new modes because they are new, but en- 


| deavor to 
** Seize upon truth wherever found, 
Upon Christian or on heathen ground.” 


That some modes of teaching are better than others, 
all admit ; and though, in the progress of time, im- 
|provements and discoveries in the science of teach- 
\ing have removed many of the errors of past ages, 
‘and have improved the general condition of schools, 
|so that in modern schools, we find less to condemn 
and more to approve, still we have no disposition to 
uphold every innovation, merely because it is mod- 
ern, And, although, in the past we may find more 
to condemn than in the present age, yet we will not 
condemn a good old-fashioned goose-quill pen, be- 
cause our fathers used it, nor uphold the miserable 
metallic counterfeit, because it is modern, Neither 
will we justify the practice of the teacher's making 
and mending of pens in school hours, when the pu- 
pils themselves should be taught to do it, (and not 
be permitted to write till they could,)—nor of his 
using the school hours in setting a score or two of 
copies,—be they old or new. 

That there is any particular system of teaching, 
known as a modern system, we do not think; nor 
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Aristotle and Plato as there have been since. We} Teacher's head, which, being dodged, struck the wall 
also believe that fifty years ago, in some hamble log | behind his desk, and left a mark which was still 
school house by the road-side, the “ young idea was there when I left the school. 


taught to shoot” in such a way as modern theories} At my next school, I went through “ Reduction,” 
have not improved; and that in these days of mod- and accidentally got the answer of one question my- 
ern improvement, mere theoretical teachers, fresh from self, without assistance from the teacher or my fel- 
the fount of knowledge, are often found, with no ca- ‘low pupils, 
pacity for the instruction of youth. | The system then in vogue, was the “pouring in” 
Yet we uphold theory. And we must think that|system. As to a black-board, I had never heard of 
the past age was more prolific in teachers without | one except in the “ African school,” known in com- 
capacity, many of whom were ignorant of every mon parlance as the “ Nigger school.” This was a 
thing pertaining to practical teaching, as well as ‘school for colored children, taught by an emancipa- 
theory, than the present. |ted slave, who had belonged to, and been educated 
Teachers, whose only ambition was to obtain, by | by the Hon. James A. Bayard. My father was, at 
a mechanical process, understood by neither teacher | the time spoken of, one of the trustees of this Afri- 
nor pupil, the answers to certain printed questions, |can school, and also a trustee of our school. Often 
so that the pupil might write them down in his book, | have I heard him, after a visit to the former, speak 
and show to the world “his skill in cyphering,” and| with enthusiasm of the cuteness and smartness of the 
to hear a great many lessons, were more plenty then | /jtt/e darkies, in answering questions, and in doing 








than now. 

Then there was no theory thought of by most 
teachers, but every ove hung upon “his own hook.” 

This difference we attribute to the fact that the 
“art of teaching is mostly acquired:”—either acquired 
by the possessor’s own experience or that of others. 
If acquired from the experience of others it is theo- 
ry, and nothing else; but not Mr. Hoopes’s theory— 
that of gentlemen who never were in a school-room. 
And who objects to this theory if printed in a 
book ? 

Perhaps these are only my prejudices in favor of 
“Young America.” But, Mr. Editor, some of us 
went to school, thirty and forty years ago, and have 
visited schools during the last ten years. You told 
us (at our last Teachers’ Institute) something about 
your having once learned the “ Rule of Three, in 
verse,” although you had never seen much poetry in 
it; and a similar want of interest has no doubt been 
the fate of many. 

My own first schooling, that I remember, was with 
an old maiden lady, whom I only now recollect asa 
sour, crabbed, disagreeable personage. 

My next sehool is remembered asa time of saying 
a-b-ab, and sitting nearly all day ona bench without 
a back, with my feet “dangling between heaven and 
earth ;” and making spit-balls to throw at the big 
boys ; for which I received many a spanking. 


My next teacher was a “master:” i. e. a teacher 
of the masculine gender ; a good natured, kind heart- 
ed old quaker gentleman. During the first week of 
the first quarter, he procured me a blank book to 
“ set down my sums in,” (I was then in Long Division,) 
and in which he wrote on the first page, in large 
and conspicuous characters, (wasn’t I proud?) “Kzer 
Lamporn’s Oyruerinc Book.” This is about all 
that I can recollect of this school, except an occa- 
sional fight between him and his pupils, during one 
of which an ink-horn full of ink was thrown at the 


| sums on the black-board; but I doubt whether he 
lever thought that white children might be benefitted 
| by similar exercises. Good schools needed not to spend 
| their time with such trifles. They might be well enough 
Sor little niggers. 

The last school of which I was a pupil, was the 
worst: although my teacher was considered the best 
mathematician in Pennsylvania. Yet he knew no- 
thing about imparting knowledge. So much for my 
own experience as a pupil. 

Sound theory and right practice are both neces- 
sary to good teaching; and neither belongs exclu. 
sively te the past or the present modes of instruc- 
tion. In a town noted for its schools, the old stupid 
process of placing pupils in a row, to spell and pro- 
nounce words to the teacher, is still practised. This 
never did, nor ever will make a speller; yet an 
hour a day is sacrificed to this foolish and absard 
practice. ‘What the best method is of teaching de- 
finitions, I am not prepared to say: it is a difficult 
point to decide. So difficult, that no one has yet ac- 
cepted the Editor’s invitation to write upon the sub- 
ject. Yet most modern teachers know a better 
way than the old one here described. So much for 
old practice. 

Present theory, if not properly put into operation, 
is no better. In proof of this assertion, let us for 
a moment take a peep into a modern school :— 
About two months since, I visited one (not the 
first of the kind) taught by a boy, and in accordance 
with modern theories: i. e. pretended to be taught. 
The teacher had read nearly all modern educational 
works. He was, too, an active, intelligent young 
man, but he had neither the spirit nor capacity of a 
teacher; and his school seemed to have less life 
and animation, than any old fashioned school I ever 
saw. 

We repeat that we object to no system because it 





is old: and we feel compelled to acknowledge the 
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great deficiency of modern teachers in writing a 
beautiful round hand. But that the people of the 
present generation are not, generally, better writers 
than those of the past, we will not admit: and we 
think that’they have been better taught, and perhaps 
more taught. 

Some teachers are too apt to judge the merits of 
a school by the proficiency of the pupils, in some 
particular branch (which is perhaps the teacher's 
hobby) rather than by their general knowledge: but 
forgetting that they can acquire a small portion of 
each branch in a school where all branches are 
taught, from A BC, to Calculus. But I have said 
enough this time. In my next, the notes of schools, 


of which I have a few left, will be continued. 
E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., March 20, 1857. 





MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

Mr. Burrowes :—In the October number of the 
Journal, over the signature of J. V. E. is an at- 
tempted refutation of my article on Moral Culture, 
in the July number. , 

As this subject is of vast importance, it will not, 
I trust, be regarded as .an intrusion to bring it be- 
fore your readers again. 

The author of the article in the October No. after 
quoting from the April and the July Nos. proceeds 
to give his view of the subject, as follows: “ Moral- 
ity is generally understood to relate to practice or 
manner, in reference to right or wrong; while reli- 
gion pertains to a system of faith and worship.” 

Now, I presume that in this no one will dissent 
from him,—at least I do not; and yet I think I can 
defend my former position by sound reasoning and 
undeniable authority. 

My proposition was as follows: That there is no 
true morality, in the proper sense of the term, apart 
from religion ; neither is there any true moral in- 
struction, apart from religious instruction. 

The writer in the October No. evidently did not 
understand me correctly, as this language does not 
deny the point which he labors to establish. It 
only implies, that morality and religion are so in- 
separately connected, that to separate them would 
destroy both, as neither can exist independently of 
the other. 

In speaking of morality, we mean “ Christian 
morality,” as no other is worthy of the name. 

The writer appears to be at a loss as to what we 
mean by the word “true,” inthis connexion. We 
answer,—genuine or pure morality; not that infidel 
morality that has no connexion with religion, “total- 
ly distinct from it,’—which is advocated by some 
who wish to be regarded as specimens of morality, 
while they labor assiduously to undermine the 
christian religion, to hold it with its Author up to 
ridicule, and at a single stroke transform the world 
into a scene of moral desolation. 


Such a morality is uot pure; (or “true,”) it is 
only the shadow and not the substance. 

To prove my position, I will now give the views 
of some others on the subject. 

Said the venerable “ Father of his Country,” 
“ Let us with caution indulge the supposition, that mor- 
ality can be maintained without religion.” 


“The points,” says Mr. A. M. Gow, in the report 
on Sunday and Secular Schools (School Journal, 
vol. 5, page 170) “which we now assume to be cor- 
rect, are: Ist, That no education is complete with- 
out embracing the moral and religious element ; for, 
as De Fellenberg remarks, “religion and morality 
are too intimately connected to admit of a separa- 
tion in the courses inculeating them.” 2nd, That 
the time for such training is youth, in order to 
counteract that proclivity to evil which early ex- 
hibits itself as the fruits of a fallen nature, and re- 
strain that “foolishness which is bound in the heart 
ofa child.” 3d; That man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever, and to accomplish this 
end and secure a happiness temporal and eternal, 
he should be early instructed inthe way he should 
go; in the hope and with the promise, that when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 4th, That it 
is indispensable, in a government like ours, that 
citizens, in the language of Justinian, “should live 
honestly, should hurt nobody, and should render to 
every one his due.” 5th, That the man intellectu- 
ally and physically educated is really dangerous to 
society and the State, in proportion as he lacks 
moral and religious training. 6th, That the source 
of the purest virtue and most exalted morality is 
the Bible—the Word of God, which is contained in 
the scriptures of the old and new Testament,—the 
only ruleto direct us how we may glorify him ;— 
and finally, that religion and morality must be incul- 
cated constantly, and forcibly impressed by precept 
and example—by theory and practice.” 

On the duty of giving the young a religious edu- 
cation, the great American lexicographer, Noah 
Webster, in defining the term “education” re- 
marks :—To give children a good education in man- 
ners, arts, and science, is important ; to give them 
a religious educationis indispensable; and an im- 
mense responsibility rests on parents and guardians 
who neglect this duty.” De Fellenberg says, “J 
call that education, which embraces the culture of 
the whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his 
senses, his undersanding and his passions to reason, 
to conscience, and to the evangelical laws of the 
christian revelation. 

Dr. Dick, the “ Christian Philosopher,” says, “ If, 
then, we admit that the present state is connected 
with the future, and that the hour of death is not 
the termination of our existence, it must be a matter 
of the utmost importance, that the mind of every 





candidate for immortality be tutored in those de- 
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partments of knowledge which have a relation to 
the future world, and which will tend to qualify 
him for engaging in the employments, and for relish- 
ing the pleasures and enjoyments, of that state.”* 
Again the same author remarks :—“ In the pre- 
ceding sketches I have taken it for granted, that 
during the whole process of education, the atten- 
tion of the young should be directed to the manifes- 
tations of the divine attributes in the works of na- 
ture,—the fundamental principles of Christianity— 
the rules of moral action—and the eternal world to 
which they are destined. These are the subjects | 





We would not have our common n schools converted 
into theologieal seminaries, where the views of any 
particular denomination would be taught; neither 
would we advocate the practice of giving the pupils 
set lectures on any subject pertaining to religion; 
but the faithful teacher, who is everon the watch 
for opportunites of doing good, will often see occa- 


|sions on which he may drop a word of counsel, which 
|will be like “ bread cast upon the waters, seen after 


many days.” 

It is objected that this would be virtually uniting 
“Church and State.” We confessthat we cannot 
see how this would be the result. The State of 










which should never be lost sight of for a single day, | | 
and which should be interwoven withevery depart-| course has no right to compel the teacher to teach 
ment of literary and scientific instruction. In a| the “ doctrines of religion” in school; but we hold 
particular manner it should be deeply impressed up-|it to be the duty of the teacher to teach the funda- 
on the minds of the young, that the instructions they|mental principles of our common christianity as op- 
receive, and the studies in which they now engage, are | portunity offers, for which he alone is responsible. 

intended, not merely to qualify them for the business) [f all religious training is to be excluded from 
of the present life, but likewise to prepare them forthe schools, where will those children who do not 
the felicities and the employments of the life which is to |enjoy the privilege of attending the Sanctuary re- 


come.” |ceive it? Many children have pot this advan- 










We might quote much more from this celebrated | itage, either because of the distance that intervenes 


author, were it necessary. 

But it is also urged that the common school teach- 
er has no rigbt to inculcate the principles of any re- 
ligious creed. 

Now, while we readily admit this, and would op- 
pose the teaching of the peculiar opinions of any 
denomination in school; we do contend that the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, such as, 
man’s fallen condition ; his need of a Saviour; his 
accountability to his God; the certainty of death 
and judgment ; the importance of preparing for a 
life to come,—with others of a similar nature, are 
not sectarian, as they are recognized by all religious 
sects, or at least by all evangelical denominations. 
It is manifestly the duty of every teacher to impart 
such instruction, and he is culpable if he neglects 
the golden opportunites to drop the precious seed 
of an abundant harvest, both in time and in eter- 
nity. 

Again: If such instruction be banished from 
school, on the ground that it is religious in its na- 
ture, the same principle would banish every reading 
book now in use, on the ground that they all contain 
reading of this kind, even to quotations from the 
Scriptures, which many are so much afraid of. 

But our friend, J. V. E. thinks, if the children of 
our common schools were taught that “ man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever,” (which 
is the sum of Christianity,) that there would be 
nothing left for the church to do. 

We think there is no cause for any such appre- 
hensions, as it not only requires the efforts of the 
church, but all other means that can in any way be 
made use of, to arrest the progress of evil. 





* Improvement of Society—Section VIII. 
¢ Mental Lluminatio tion VII. 


between their homes and the place of worship, or of 
the apathy or prejudice of their parents, who im- 
part, perhaps, the very opposite of wholesome in- 
struction at home, around the fireside. 

These are immortal beings, whose fate in the 
world to come depends upon their course while in 
this probationary state. How important then that 
they should be directed in that course that will ulti- 
mately end in a happy immortality. Who can do 
this so well as he who every day comes in contact 
with them,—in whom they have the utmost confi- 
dence, if he is faithful in the discharge of every 
duty ? 

The faithful teacher can impart such instruction 
as that which we advocate, without just cause of 
offence to any who are not blinded by infidelity. 
We have never heard ar individual belonging to 
any evangelical denomination object to such in- 
struction. As to Roman Catholics, they 
repudiate our public school system in toto. 

The moral and religious instruction we plead for, 
is of the kind that is calculated to lead individuals 
to ask the same questionas the young man men- 
| tioned by the Evangelist :—“ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” We think there is something 
more contained in the expression thar that mere 
morality which is “totally distinct from religion.” 
Our friend in the October No. cites this to prove 
his position, but we think he has come to an unwar- 
ranted conclusion in regard to the young man, viz: 
that “ he lacked faith in Jesus.” Itis not probable 
that he would have come in sincerity, (as he evi- 
dently did, for Jesus loved him,) to seek such in- 
struction as this, from an individual in whom he had 


generally 





no confidence, no faith. He had undoubtedly im- 
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bibed the “ first principles of the doctrine of Christ,” 
which our friend is at liberty to term morality, if he 
prefers it. 

Weare glad that the subject of moral and reli- 
gious training in our public schools is attracting the 
attention of the Pennsytvania Stare Teacuers’ As- 
socraTIoN, and is to be under discusion at the next 
meeting of that body. 

The language of Mr. Page on the subject, in his 
“Tueory AND Practice or Teacutne,” is so peculi- 
arly applicable and beautiful, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it. ‘“ Under such a tuition, behold the help- 
less infant grown to manhood’s prime,—a body well 
developed, strong and active;a mind symmetrically 
unfolded, and powers of intellection closely allied to 
those of the spirits in the celestial spheres. He 
becomes a husband and a father; in these andin al! 
the relations of life, he performs well his part. 
Above all, he is a Christian, with well-trained af- 
fections and a tender conscience, supremely loving 
God, maintaining a constant warfare with the world, 
the flesh and the devil,—growing yp into the stature 
of a perfect man in Christ, and anticipating the 
fullness of joy and pleasures forevermore at God’s 
righthad. The time of his departure at length ar- 
rives ; he has fought the good fight, he has finished 
his course, and he goes to obtain his crown and to 
attune his harp, and forever to dwell on the hills of 
light and love, where angels gather immortality. 
Oh, what a transit; from the dependent helpless- 
ness of infancy to the glory of a seraph ; from mind 
scarcely manifested, to mindranging over the im- 


dium through which this important subject may 
not only be presented to the people, but its utility 
be impressed upon the public mind, I submit a 
few thoughts in reference to it. 

To understand the science of music and be able 
to attract, please and entertain by the union of 
sound and sentiment in a well chosen song, is cer- 
itainly a desirable accomplishment, and worthy of 
much labor and persevering effort to secure its at- 
tainment. But, my object, at this time, is to ex- 
amine the subject in a very different point of view, 
and show, if possible, the utility of teaching the 
science in our common schools, in order to promote 
good government and cultivate and develope the 
finer feelings, better dispositions, and tenderest 
sympathies of scholars. 

“He that has found,” says Locke, “‘a way to keep 
a child’s spirit easy, active and free, and yet at the 
same time, to restrain him from many things he 
has a mind to do, and to draw him to things that 
are uneasy to him ;—he, I say who knows how to 
reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of education.” 

It seems to be a settled conviction on the part 
of all who have studied the subject of teaching, that 
the great desideratum with the successful teacher, 
is, to discover those means by which the pupil may 
be kept easy, active and free, and, yet, at the same 
time properly restrained without crushing its free 
and happy spirit or destroying its freedom of ac- 
tion. The teacher who has discovered the secret 





}of doing so, has surely attained an enviable and 


mensity of Jehovah’s empire, and rising in the loftiest | highly successful position in his profession ; and no 
exercises of reason and affection! And how much | doubt many teachers have made persevering ef- 
has the faithful teacher had to do in fitting him for the forts to discover this great secret and failed in their 


’ 


blissful mansions of the skies.’ 


j} attempts, 


It would therefore be presumptious in 


What teacher would not desire such a reward as|me to assert that I am so well acquainted with the 


this? Let my feeble endeavors be crowned by such | 


a result ; let me have such consolation as this, and my 
highest aspirations will be gratified. What is pecu- 
niary compensation compared with this? We trust 
the time will soon come, when teachers will properly 


realize their responsibility. W. Scuriser. 
Centre Co., Dec. 16, 1856. 





MUSIC. 
Mr, Burrowes.—I have been an attentive and 





deep springs of the human heart, as to explain and 
fully unfold a secret which lies so deeply buried in 
the philosophy of man, I will, however, advance 
some thoughts and suggestions which may be pro- 
fitable, if properly applied in the education of 
youth. 

It will be admitted that those means which are 
best adapted to cultivate and develope the finer 
feelings and tenderest sympathies of the heart, are 


constant reader of your valuable Journal form the | also best calculated to subdue the turbulent and wild 


first volume to the present time, and can testify to | 
its usefulness and efficiency in promoting the best | 
interests of our public schools—in elevating the | 
standard of teaching—and in giving character and 
dignity to the profession. 

But with all the excellencies of the Journal, there | 
is one subject, proper for discussion in its columns, 
which I think has been too much neglected. I al- 
lude to the science of music, which I believe should 
be taught in all our common schools: and beliey- 
ing that your valuable Journal is an excellent me- 





passions of youth,and bring them under obedience 
to the rules of government, without the seeming 
enforcement of any laws of restraint. 

And will it be said that music, perhaps more 
than any other means, has not this effect on the 
mind? Surely, there is in the soul of every person 
a secret sympathy with musical sound ; and while 
we listen to some melting strain or martial air, 
there is a chord touched within, which vibrates in 
unison with the sounds we hear. Suchis the power 
of music over the heart and upon the passions and 
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feelings of man. It will also be admitted, as a fact 
universally true, that music has a strong tendency 
to soothe the turbulent passions,and insensibly draw 
the mind away from the consuming fires of se/f-will 
and its strong disposition to resistance, and fill it 
with emotions of pleasure and the kindest feelings 
of the human heart. 

Hence we may conclude—nay ! the fact is dem- 
onstrated in our every day experience of life—that, 
music has a tendency to give a child habits of cheer- 
fulness ; to instill in its mind the purer sentiments 
of love, and breathe upon the soul the softening 
influences of song. 

How beautifully the poet exclaims : 

*¢ Visions come and go— 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng— 

From Angel lips, I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song.”’ 

Singing is the music of nature; its soothing 
notes are heard in the strife of the elements ; it is 
heard in the storm—in the thunder of the cataract 
—in eolian sounds among the forest trees, and in 
the falling drops of the gentle shower. 

The air with all its melodious combination of 
sound is the birds’ music room, whence they chaunt 
their musical notes; and often do their sweet mel- 
odies fall upon the ear of man with an irresistible 
power, and fill the mind with all the best and kind- 
liest feelings of man’s nature. 

Truly all nature sings, and the dying night 
breeze as it goes harping o’er hills and through 
dales, touching the sweet sounding strings of na- 
ture, tells of the earliest and best lyres of harmo- 
ny, whose choruses are heard in the soft, sweet 
notes of echo sent back ;—and man, if properly ed- 
ucated, stands enraptured with the attractive and 
pleasing performance. 

Now, if music has such charms ;—if it has such 
power over the passions and feelings of man, why 
may not its introduction into our common schools, 
not only aid much in discovering the true secret of 
education, but also serve to make the school room 
pleasant, and a place of rich enjoyment to the pu- 
pils, by engaging them in the delightful exercise of 
singing ? 

Would not such an exercise in the school room 
have a potent influence in dispelling the sourness 
and gloom which frequently arise from disputes, 
from mortified vanity and from discontent and 
envy? If, 

** Music hath charms to move the savage breast, 

To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak,”’ 
certainly its softening and calming influences will 
have a most beneficial effect upon the tender and 
plastic minds of youth, whose budding and opening 
intellects are, at this period of life, most suscepti- 
ble of impressions, and whose characters are but 
being moulded and shaped into the future man, If 





music has this effect upon the minds of pupils, (and 


who will doubt it?) then will not its introduction 
into our schools, to be studied as a science, and 
the exercises of singing in the school-room, 
have a most salutary influence in promoting good 
order, proper restraint and kind feelings among the 
pupils ; and, hence, preserve a free, active and en- 
ergetic spirit of mind, without any seeming com- 
pulsory obedience or enforcement of laws of re- 
straint? Perhaps more anon. D. G, 
New Bloomfield, Perry co., Pa., Dec., 1856. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN THE CARLISLE SCHOOLS. 

In Prussia, it is well known, that vocal music 
forms in the public schools a part of the regular 
course of studies; how far such is adopted in the 
schools of New England, Iam not informed; but to 
carry out the plan, it would appear necessary that 
a Teacher should possess a knowledge of music as 
a requisite to his appointment. With us, the want 
of a State Normal School, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining good teachers without such qualification, 
has precluded its being properly taught in the 
schools of Pennsylvania; although there can be no 
doubt but that it would be attended with important 
results. 

The Directors of this district, impressed with this 
belief, have adopted a plan to meet the difficulty ; 
and which we think will effect the object in view.— 
The proceedings of the Board will elucidate the 
plan, which it may be desirable to give the publie, 
through your valuable Journal. 

On the 5th of January last, a:committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expediency of employ- 
ing a teacher of vocal music, whose whole time 
should be given to the instruction of the scholars 
of this district in vocal music. 

On the 7th of February following, the committee 
reported in favor of such appointment, and it was 
resolved, that the teacher should be, in all respects, 
on a footing with the regular teachers, be subject 
to the same rules, and give the same number of 
hours each day, in the instruction of the classes, 
His salary was fixed at $34 per month; and the 
Board resolved to go at once into an election. A 
gentleman of experience, a resident of our town, 
and well qualified for the duties, was nominated 
and unanimously elected; and having accepted, 
was directed to commence his instructions on the 
first of the present month. 

At a subsequent meeting it was agreed that each 
lesson should be one hour ; that two lessons be given 
to each school each week ; that the instruction be 
given in the several school rooms, and in each school 
separately, except the male and female high schools. 
The regular exercises of the school at the hour ap- 
pointed to be suspended, and the school for an hour 
to be under the authority and control of the music 
teacher, but the regular teacher required to be pre- 
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sent and aid in the preservation of order. 


the other schoois. 


The printed schedule enclosed gives the hours for 


each school and the apportionment of the week. 


The system is now in operatior, and as far as we 


Mason's |this Teachers Seminaries are indispensably neces- 
Normal Singer was adopted as the text book for 
the high schools, and Bradbury's Young Shawm for 


sary. 

| But if a school is to be good, the training and 
discipline of the young must go hand in hand with 
their instruction. Good order or discipline is a 
part of the instruction which schools require. No 
one should begin to teach school until he has learn- 
ed from experienced teachers how children should 
ibe treated ; differing as they do in their bodily con- 





can judge from two or three days experience, it ap-| stitution, in their mental character, and in the hab- 


pears to work well and answer the purpose we had 





in view. H. 
Carlise, April 3, 1857. 
SCHEDULE. 
‘Hours. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 





9 to 10|Mr. Foulk. Mrs, Adair. 
10 to 11|Miss Reighter. |Mrs. Caufman|Miss Edmond. 
11 to 12)High Schools. (Mr. Richards. |Mr. Tripner. 
2 to 3 |Miss Armstrong|Miss Beetem. |Mr. Hampton. 
.3 to 4 |Miss Steel. s Wightman|Miss Reighter. 
4to 5 | “ Underwood'Mr. M’Cartney|High Schools. 


Hours. | Thursday. | Friday. Saturday. 





Miss Postlethwaite 





’ 9 to 10|/Mr. Foulk. Mrs. Adair. 
10 to 11]Miss Steel. Mis Wightm’n|Mr. Hampton. 
11 to 12} * Underwood|Mr. M’Cartney 
&2 to 3 |Miss Armstrong} Miss Beetem. 

3 to 4 |Mrs. Cauffman., Miss Edmond. 
4to5 |Mr. Richards. | Mr. Tripner. 














NORMAL SCHOOL IN ALLENTOWN. 


We have learned with a great deal of pleasure 
that Dr. Reynolds, for many years Prof. of ancient 
languages in Pennsylvania College, and for some 
time President of the University in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Dr. Kessler, for some years the po ular pastor 
of a large German congregation in Baltimore, who 
had also acted as a teacher and pastor in Switzer- 
land, propose to commence this spring a regular 
and well organized Normal School, or Teachers’ 
Seminary, in Allentown. 

This School is to be conducted in the large and 
beautiful building of the Allentown Seminary, and 
with a special reference to the wants of the Ger- 
man counties of Pennsylvania. 

Dr, Reynolds is very favorably known to the lit- 
erary world, both as a man of learning and as a 
Protessor and Teacher. He is the founder of the 
“Evangelical Review,” and has written a great deal 
for the public press. As Principal of the Allentown 
Teachers’ Seminary, he will exert himself to train 
Teachers to speak the English in its purity and 
teachit correctly. Dr. Kessler, as a German Teach- 
er, will give all the pupils a fair opportunity to 
read and write the noble language of Germany, in 
all its purity. The best arrangements will also be 
made to communicate such other branches of knowl- 
edge, as may be required by Teachers. 

lf we desire good schools for the people gener- 
erally, we must, in the first place, provide good 
teachers; for without good teachers there can be 
no good schools. But good teachers do not fall 
down from the clouds, nor grow up from the ground. 
They must be taught and trained; for, “No one 
is born a schoolmaster.” He who is to teach others 
correctly must first betaught himself. Mere knowl- 
edge, generally, is not sufficient to make a man a 

ood teacher of youth. There are a great many 
earned men whose attainments are very extensive, 
who are yet not “apt to teach,” and are unfitted to 
act as teachers. Teaching and keeping school, to 


be done properly, demand peculiar qualifications, 
which must be received by being taught; and for 


Miss Postlethwait. 


‘its which they have formed at home—how is he to 
proceed in order to lead in the right wey bein 
such as these? To this important branch of the 
_teacher’s education, the proper attention will be 
|given in the Allentown Seminary. 

| For the German counties of ‘Poanativenia mere 
English teachers, who understand neither the lan- 
guage nor the feelings and habits of our people, 
are unsuited; and the German counties should there- 
fore have some of their own youth trained as teach- 
ers, so that they may not be under the has uy | of 
bringing in strange teachers from abroad. If a 
tonclioe entirely English has charge of children 
speaking only German, the children do not under- 
stand the teacher and the teacher does not under- 
stand the children, and the teaching and learning 
are both alike tedious and toilsome. With such a 
teacher, the children might perhaps learn to read 
English fluently; but they learn the language as 
|mere parrots, by repeating what they have heard, 
| without understanding the meaning of the words. 
~ this manner an important part of the precious 











school time is lost ; the children are not taught to 
| think ; their understanding is not awakened; and 
thus,with all their learning,the children remain igno- 
‘rant, simply because the teacher is not in a situation 
to speak intelligibly to his scholars, and to explain 
and illustrate what they ought to learn. What is 
ithe use of English if it is notunderstood? A man 
might understand how to read a hundred or a 
thousand languages, but if he did not understand 
what he had read, he would, after all, be nothing 
the wiser. It is not the letters and words, but the 
sense and contents of the words, which jenlighten 
the understanding and give learning. 

Old and experienced teachers, are well aware that 
a foreign or unknown language is best acquired by 
translating it into our mother tongue, and compa- 
ring the form and spirit of the unknown with the 
known language. For our German children we 
should, therefore, have teachers who have command 
not only of the English but also of the German, so 
as to be able to exercise the children by translating 
from German into English and from English into 
German. In this way children would at the same 
time, and without any increase of labor, learn not 
only to read but also to understand both langu . 
And two languages educate the mind better than 
one alone; two languages are like two eyes ortwo 
ears, with which we can see and hear twice as much 
as with one eye or one ear; or, we might compare 
the two languages to two keys, each of which opens 
a door to useful knowledge. 

The first session of the Allentown Teachers’ Sem- 
inary, in which it is proposed to give teachers this 
thorough training in English and German, will open 
on the 4th of May, and continue two quarters, 
namely, until October. 

Any one desiring further information in reference 
to this institution, can obtain it by opr ing either 
to Dr. Reynolds, or to the Rev. 8. K. Brobst, Ed- 





itor of the “ Jugend-freund,” Allentown, Pa. 
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Educational Societies. 





NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Pursuant to the call of the;Executive Commit- 
tee, this Institute should have ‘met at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., on Thursday, the 26th inst., but owing to 
the late hour at which the cars arrived, there was 
no quorum present; on motion adjourned to meet 
at 2 o'clock 

At 2 o'clock, P. M., the Institute met. The Pres- 
ident in the chair. The minutes of the last session | 
were read and adopted. The President then intro- | 
duced Prof. T. K. White, pwne attended the meet- | 
ing by invitation of the Institute.) Aftera few | 
introductory remarks, the Professor then called up | 
a class of boys and illustrated his method of teach- | 
ing Penmanship and Arithmetic. After an anima- 
ted discussion on educational subjects, on motion, 
adjourned, to meet at 7 o’clock. 

At 7 o’clock, P. M., the Institute met. The Pre- 
sident in the chair. The President then announced 
that owing to the absence of Mr. J. W. Weeks, who 
was to have addressed us this evening, the order of 
exercises would have to be changed; addresses would 
be delivered by himself, Prof. White and J. B. 
Reimensnyder. The President then gave a very in- 
teresting address on “‘ Popular Education.” He 
said it was much better to pay for the education of 
the child than to pay for the crime of the man— 
education was necessary to elevation in society— 
in a country like ours, the future rulers would spring 
from the ranks of those who now attend our pub- 
lic schools—how necessary then that these should 
receive the support and womens pe of all lovers 
of good order. Qur system of public schools if 
not perfect, was one of the best that had been de- 
vised. In the course of his remarks he gave an 
interesting account of the troubles attending school 
teaching in Virginia. Mr. J. B. Reimensnyder 
then gave an address—was young in the profession 
of teaching—had only taught during the last win- 
ter—agreed with Blackstone, that all classes should 
be educated, but did not go so far as to say that 
it should be made oe bylaw. Prof. White 
then gave an interesting address on the Pen and 
Penmanship, illustrating his subject by means of 
diagrams upon the blackboard. On motion, ad- 
journed to meet at 9 o’clock, on the 27th. 


27th—9 o’clock, A. M. Institute met. President 
in the chair, minutes read and adopted. The sub- 
ject of Arithmetic being called up, was discussed 
by Messrs. W. H. Gilger, J. Dreher, Prof. White 
and A. 8. Powell. Several new rules were given 
for the calculation of interest, discount, &c.; a 
new rule was also given for the proof of long divi- 
sion. After an animated discussion on educational 
topics, on motion, adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock. 

2 o'clock, P.M. Institute met. Opened by 
the President. By request, Prof. White continued 
his remarks on Penmanship, and gave some remarks 
in regard to his system of detecting counterfeit 
money. The subject of Geography being called 
for, Mr. Alexander Caldwell read an essay upon it, 
Professor McFarland, of Freeburg, Messrs. Reim- 
ensnyder and Powell then gave their methods of 
teaching that subject. The subject of Grammar 
being called up, was discussed by a number of the 
members. Music being next in order was discuss- 
ed 4 Prof. McFarland, J. J. Reimensnyder and 
A. 8. 


7 o’clock, P. M. Institute met. Opened by the 
President. Mr. A. 8. Powell being called to the 
stand, gave a lengthy address on the subject of 
Physical Geography. Prof. White addressed the 
Institute on the subject of Book-keeping. Mr. J. 
J. Reimensnyder then addressed the ladies. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Institute are tendered to the Sunbury Brass Band 
for their delightful music. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this In- 
stitute are tendered to the Directors of the Sunbury 
district, for their assistance and prompt co-opera- 
tion in our proceedings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Sunbury, and es- 
pecially to the ladies, for the deep interest they 
manifested in our proceedings evinced by their at- 
tendance during our session. 

A. 8. Powsxt, Secretary. 








LAWRENCE CO. SH®NANGO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The closing meeting of this interesting Associa- 
tion, held at Rose’s School House, on the evening 
of the 20th inst., was an occasion of no ordinary 
interest. The house was crowded with intelligent 
ladies and gentlemen, all of whom manifested a 
lively interest in all the exercises. Mr. Baldwin, 
Principal of the Lawrence Normal School, gave 
instruction on Sacred History, and also on Gram- 
matical Analysis and Synthesis, in a manner highly 
interesting. Mr. Berry, County Superintendent, 
conducted an instructive and entertaining exercise 
in Elocution. 

Resolutions were passed by the Association, 
highly recommending the Lawrence Normal Schoo! 
and its Principal. to young teaehers and persons 
wishing to embark in the Profession. .Misses Mc- 
Millan and Fluehart read essays, and Messrs. Mc- 
Kenan, Gibson, Breckenridge and Van Gorder 
delivered orations ; all of which were very interest- 
ing. Remarks of a soul stirring character were 
made by Messrs. Morse, Gibson, Rose, Sterret, 
Barry, Baldwin, Mullen, Van Gorder and Mrs. 
Wood. 

The Association reorganized on the evening of 
28th of November, with but seven members pres- 
ent. Since that time, its course has been onward, 
and it now numbers about //ty. 

The oppositien at first circulated that it was a 
“ conspiracy,” to extort high wages, and Directors 
warned teachers wishing their favor to stay away. 
These things but created an interest ; and numbers 
attended the meetings held nearly weekly since its 
reorganization. All were convinced of the falsity 
of the charges made against the Association, and 
most became warm friends. Untold good has been 
accomplished, and Teachers have been immense- 
ly benefitted. Old Shenango has been stirred to 
its very centre. The people are aroused, and a 
high school is already contemplated. Though some 
differ about the modus operandi, the general feel- 
ing is decidedly in favor of schools of a high order. 

The Association adjourned to meet on the even- 
ning of the first Friday in November. 

Tuomas Berry, Pres. 
J. Srewart Van Gorper, Sec. 





LANCASTER C0O.—EAST DONEGAL. 
The teachers of Kast Donegal District met last 
October and reorganized the Institute (it has been 
in existence some two years) for the winter. We 





Powell. On motion, adjourned to meet at 
7 o'clock. 


elected Mr. H. Engle, one of the Directors, for 
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President. The other offices were filled by Teach-| 
ers. We decided to have Algebra, Physiology, | 
Natural Philosophy and Physical Geography, in 
connection with the common branches, examined as | 
a part of our exercises. A teacher for each branch | 
was elected, whose duty it was to assign the lesson | 
and hear the recitation. Each member formed a) 
part of the class, and the recitations were conduct- | 
ed as in school. We concluded that there was, 
more practical knowledge to be gained in this way 
than in lectures. We met weekly, and during the 
six months we had it in operation, comparatively 
but few absentees had to be noted. A number of | 
examinations of schools were held, which the mem- 
bers generally attended. 

At the close, according to previous motion, 
Messrs. E. F. Siverd, D.S. Harley & Wm. 8. Barr, 
reported the following resolutions which were unani- | 
mously adopted. 

1, Resolved, That the result of the present com-| 
mon school system of Pennsylvania, clearly demon- | 
strates its superiorjty éver any that has preceded | 
it, and although there may be slight defects in the 
law, yet we look with glowing anticipation to the 
future, when it will become the ne plus ultra in the 
Union. 

2. Resolved, That the experience of our common 
school system conclusively demonstrates the fact, | 
that we can only have good’schools by having well 
qualified, self-sacrificing teachers; and as we can 
only have good teachers by having them specially 
trained for the discharge of their arduous and re- 
sponsible duties, therefore we must manna re- 
commend the establishment of State Normal Schools 
sufficient in number to supply every school room, 
with a living whole-souled teacher. 

3. Resolved, That a serious drawback upon the ad- 
vancement of the educational interests in the State. 
is the shortness of our school sessions and the fre- 
quent change of teachers. 

4. Resolved, That as the senses are the avenues 
to the mind, and their harmonious action tends to 
the development of the intellect ; therefore, every 
school should be supplied with a full set of Pelton’s 
Outline Maps, an Elocutionary Chart, Physiological 
plates, a set of Holbrook’s School Apparatus, and 
sufficient chemical apparatus to illustrate the most 
important laws of nature. 

5. Resolved, That we disapprove the appropria- 
tion of the public highway as a playground, and 
therefore suggest to directors to supply at least 
half an acre of ground to each school, and have it 
ornamented with trees, shrubbery and plants. 


6. Resolved, That we deem monthly examinations 
as a valuable auxiliary to the teacher and school; 
and while we heartily recommend them to all, 
teachers, we would with as much fervor condemn all, 


examinations got up for display, but think they | 


should exhibit the school as it really is,so that pa- 
rents can see the true progress of their children, 
without being deceived by mere outward show. 


7. Resolved, That in J. S. Crumbaugh we find an 
officer, in every particular, fitted for the high, hon- 
orable and arduous post of County Superintendent, 
and as such would recommend him to the Directors 
of Lancaster co., as the most suitable person for the 
position. 

8. Resolved, That we have every confidence in the 
Board of School Directors of East Donegal Dis- 
trict; and further resolved that we tender our sincere 
thanks for the hearty support they have given us, 


9. Resolved, That every teacher and friend of ed- 
ucation should be a subscriber to the Pa, School 
Journal, 

10. Resolved, That these resolutions be published 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal, Daily Express, 
Inland Daily, Examiner and Herald, and Intelligen- 
cer. Tuos. C. Carorners, Cor. Sec. 





BEDFORD CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Bedford County 
Teachers’ Institute, which met at St. Clairsville, on 
Monday, Nov. 10, 1856. 
* AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Gilds. 

The session was oceupied in hearing recitations 
by Mr. John Tomlinson’s class in English Grammar, 
and Arithmetic. The class consisted of a number 
of small girls and boys from Bedford township, who 
acquitted themselves in a very creditable manner, 
and were much applauded by the audierce. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Gilds, who then 
delivered an able address on Education. 

The question of “om punishment in schools 
was debated by J. S. Tussey, C. M. Barton, T. C. 
Schookey, J. R. Durborrow, Thomas Allison, H. 
Whitaker, Rev. Mr. Gilds and E, L. Carney. 

Mr. Gettys, County Superintendent, made some 
appropriate remarks on the uniformity of books in 
our Common Schools. 


MORNING SESSION, 

Opened with prayer by Rev. M#Gilds. 

Mr. E, L. Carney delivered a deeply interesting 
lecture on primary teaching, which will have a bene- 
ficial influence on our schools. His plain practical 
remarks secured the earnest attention of the audi- 
ence, and had the effect of amusing while they in- 
structed. » 

Mr. J. S. Tussey, then explained his method of 
teaching English Grammar. 

The County Superintendent delivered a lecture 
on Physical Geography. 

T. C. Schooley, H. Whitaker, J. R. Durborrow, 
and J.S. Tussey, gave their experience in teaching. 
Mr. Carney made some practical remarks on the 
same subject. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Openrd with prayer by the President, Rev. Mr. 
Heckerman. 

| Rev. Mr. Gilds delivered an interesting lecture on 
jmusic, Mr. Carney lectured on Arithmetic. 

The President, Rey. Mr. Heckerman, delivered an 
able address on the importance of employing compe- 
tent teachers. 

The teachers formed themselves into a reading 
'class, under the direction of Mr. Carney. The ex- 
ercise was interesting and instructive. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. E. L, Carney lectured on the importance of 
having more comfortable schoo? houses, seats and 
desks, and the many advantages to be derived from 
a uniformity of Books in the school room. After 
which, on motion the Association adjourned. 

James 8. Tusser, Sec. 





BEDFORD CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In pursuance of a call by the Secretary, the As- 





and for the kindness they have shown us in giving 
us time to attend the Association, Institutes, &c. 


sociation met, at Enterprise, on Thursday the 19th 
February, 1857, and in the absence of the President 
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and Vice President, Mr. Gettys, 
was placed in the chair. 

Rev. Mr. Sei*sst opened the association with 
prayer, and also delivered a brief admonitory ad- 
dress to the Teachers, which was well received. 

In the absence of the regular business committe, 
their places were supplied by the Chairman, who 
appointed N. P. Reed, Joseph Snowberger, 8. A. 
Moore, John Furney and Mahlon Penrose. 


Superintendent, 


At the suggestion of the committee, J. S. Tus-| 


sey, delivered a lecture on Arithmetic, and was fol- 


lowed by the Superintendent, who made some per- | 


tinent and practical remarks on the condition of 
our schools, J. R. Durborrow made some remarks 
on schools and school books. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met at 7 o’clock. Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Heckerman. ’ 

Rev. Mr. Gilds delivered an able lecture on edu- 
cation and its advantages. 

Corporal punishment in schools was then taken 
up, and discussed by the teachers indiscriminately, in 
a searching and forcible manner. 


MORNING SESSION, 

Association met at 9 o’clock, Prayer by the Rev. 
N. E. Gilds, who then delivered a lecture on Eng- 
lish Grammar, followed by Superintendent Gettys, 
on School Government, and J. B. Fluck on the 
doctrine of proportion. 

On motion, J. R. Durborrow, of Woodberry, was 
appointed by the President, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, uatil the next annual meeting. 


FTERNOON SESSION. 

The Associati®8n met at half-past 1 o'clock. Rev. 
Mr. Deitrick addressed the throne of Grace. 

The teachers then formed themselves into a read- 
ing class, under the direction of Rev. Mr. Hecker- 
man. 

J. 8. Tussey delivered a lecture on elocution, in 
connection with primary teaching, followed by Rev. 
N. E. Gilds, on music, and John B. Fluck on 
English Grammar. 

The Association then determined to hold its semi- 
annual meeting at Schellsburgh, to commence on 
Monday the 13th of April, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 

The Association met at 7 o’clock. Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Heckerman. 

The following resolutions were then read and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
tendered to the citizens of Enterprize and vicinity, 
for the hospitality they have extended to the teach- 
ers in attendance, and for the interest they have 
manifested for the success of the Association, by 
their numerous attendance at each and every meet- 
ing of the Association, notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

Wueareas, This Association has heard with much 
concern of the affliction of Mr. E. L. Carney, of 
Canton, Ohio, therefore 

Resolved, That this Association tender him 
warmest sympathies. 

Rev. M. Heckerman, delivered an able and elo- 
quent address on popular education. J. S. Tussey 
followed with a Mock School, ir which the old sys- 
tem of teaching was contrasted with the new. Su- 
perintendent Gettys delivered an interesting lecture 
on school statistics. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Association opened with the 
malities. James S. Tussey, delivere 


their 


rescribed for- 
an able and 


Mes interesting lecture on Geography, followed by 
\J. B. Flack, on Fractions. 

The ‘teachers took up, and discussed with much 
interest, the subject of classification in our common 
schools ; and after various promiscuous remarks the 
Association adjourned to meet at Shellsburgh, on 
|Monday the 13th of April next. 

J. R, Dursorrow, Sec. 
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| AGLANCE AT THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Joun H. Hoopes. 
| [Nore.—The following article was written to be read be- 
| fore the “* Clinton and Centre County Teachers’ Institute’? 
jat Eagleville, Centre Co. last November; but owing to cir- 
jcumstances, the Writer did not deem it proper to read 
it. It is, therefore, offered for publication in the School 
| Journal. } 

PREVIOUS TO THE SYSTEM. 

A quarter of a century ago, Education in Penn- 
sylvania was at alow ebb. No general system had 
as yet been established, and the rising generation 
of that day was obliged to be contented with an ed- 
ucation of the most limited character. A “ Log 
Cabin,” designated as the School House, was occa- 
sionally to be seen standing on some barren and 
| otherwise deserted spot of ground. To these rude 
huts, the children of those, who were not in too in- 
digent circumstances, were sent from day to day, to 
acquire a smattering knowledge of “ Reading, Wri- 
ting and Arithmetic,” which was’ then regarded as 
quite a literary accomplishment. 

Those were the days, when TEacHING was not con- 
ducted as a Science, but in strict conformity with 
the principles of Monarchy. Every school-room 
was a Kingdom, and the master an absolute Ruler: 

*¢ Where he was monarch of all he surveyed, 

And his right there was none to dispute.” 

The qualifications, possessed by these Autocrats, 
were but limited indeed. A slight knowledge of 
the Elementary branches, together with the reputa- 
tion of being profane, and decidedly opposed to 
“Temperance Societies,” were regarded as excellent 
recommendations for the office of Czar. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SYSTEM, 


Finally a system for the better education of the 
youth of the Commonwealth was established. Of 
| course, it was notaveryrigidone. The people were 
/not then prepared to receive a well developed plan 
for the education of their children. The Law left 
to each district the privilege of accepting, or not, 
of its provisions. Many refused, and there was no 
method by which they could be compelled to accept. 
Those districts, which were favorable to the move- 
ment, erected houses, and employed teachers. 
Gradually, a better spirit began to manifest 
itself, with regard to Education. When the Pub- 
lic Schools were in operation, it was demonstrated 
to the doubting and suspicious, that the plan was 
practicable, and the only way to provide for the ed- 
ucation of the masses. One after another of the 
anti-School Districts, adopted the system, until 
finally those that still held out against what they 
considered an innovation, were, comparatively few 
in number. Then the system was made general, and 
every School District in the State was compelled to 
make provision for the instruction of the children 
within its limits. Since that time, the progress of 
our Common School System has been onward; and 
on. From time to time, it has been amended, and 
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every amendment has produced a good and healthy! Can the Superintendent in any way improve the 
result. condition of our Schools? Most assuredly he can, 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. and the Law, itself, points out his ty duty, in order 


One of the most important of these amendments, |t0 eradicate the great and prevailing evil—the ex- 
is that which established the office of County Su-|@™mination of Teachers. Here lies, as has been al- 
perintendent. ready remarked, the great deficieney in the “ Old 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Com- School Laws.” So long as poor examinations, or 
monwealth, for several years, had recommended the | 20ne at all, were held, just so long, did the most in- 
appointment of an officer, with powers similar to|competent Teachers force themselves upon every 
those row vested in the County Superintendent.— |Community, while, the truly good and accomplished 
Secretary Hughes in his report to the Legislature | Teacher was obliged to labor on an equality with his 
in 1852, urged the passage of a law, which would es-|inferiors. I appeal to those who have shown by 
tablish a “ Board of Examiners” in each County; |their conduct,—who have labored to advance the 


havi ; uthority, to | Cause of popular education, and make themselves 
reyes me on omees. ne Visiter”. |worthy of their calling,—if the greatest obstacles 
The present law wert into operation in the Spring |!" their way, have not always been the drones in the 
of 1854. Could some plan for the improvement of Profession? If Teachers are to rise in the scale of 
the schools have been adopted, without creating a intelligenee;—if teaching is to be made an honorable, 
new officer, it would meet, perhaps, with more favor ® useful, and a remunerative profession,—the Old 
from some, who, while they complain of the County | Committee mode of Examination mast be forever 
Superintendency, stjll profess to be the warm friends | abandoned; and the “ordeal” must be made more 
of the Common School System. But the establish- | Searching and more thorough every year. 
ment of a new Office always implies an increased | WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENCY HAS DONE. 
taxation for the support of the Ofjicer. This view The Superintendents have now held three annual 
has been taken of the office of County Superinten- | examinations. Daring the first year, they examined, 
dent, by a large number of persons, and in many |and in order to pacify popular clamor and to have 
counties, that officer has been obliged to brave a|the schools taught in some manner, they gave certi- 
strong and violent opposition. Some say, that he |fieates to a large number of veritable “School Mas- 
is of no practical use to the School System; and |ters;” with the warning, however, that they must 
that the visitations of the Superintendent cau be | commence the work of self-improvement, or expect 
supplied by the Directors. |to have their places filled by those who would. In 


WHY THE SUPERINTENDENCY SHOULD NOT BE REPEALED, |the second year of the Saperintendency, the candi- 











eee 


Now, that the first term of the Superintendency 
is about to expire, the propriety of repealing it is 
being agitated in many localities. It is confidently 
hoped by some, that the Legislature will re-enact 
the Law of ’49, which would bring into vogue the 
old committee mode of examining Teachers. That 


‘the office is of no practical advantage, and a source 


of unnecessary and unjust taxation, | cannot believe. 
We all know something of the “Old School Law.” 
We know that under it, very few rigid examina- 
tions were ever held ; and that in too many places, 
even the trouble of a poor examination was dispen- 
sed with. In the end, a class of J’eachers without 
ordinary qualifications, and having no object in view 
but the acquisition of a few dollars, succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the schools. From a somewhat 
intimate knowledge of Teachers, and Teaching, I 
am not of opinion that there is no further room for 
improvement ; neither am I convinced that the teach- 
ers of our State, taken as a class, have, as yet, 
arrived at the most scientific method of teaching 
the “young ideas how to shoot.” How many have 
any method at all? How many are not mere machines ? 
“School Masters” in the true sense of the term— 
who teach entirely frem some favorite text books, 
and are wofully ignorant of everything out of them? 
How many teachers have we even now, in this age 
of Institutes and Normal Schools, who have ever 
thought for one moment that vastly more than a 
mere knowledge of some School Reader, Grammar 
and Arithmetic, is really necessary, in order to con- 
stitute a Zeacher in the highest acceptation of the 
word ;—one who is capable of developing the infant 
mind, and conducting it, step by step, up the rugged 
* Hill of Science,” and beyond this sordid world, 
even to the Throne of the Great Teacher, himself? 
These are important questions, that deserve to be 
seriously pondered, before we assert that our Schools 
and Teachers are in no further need of improve- 
ment. 


dates for teaching gave evidence of superiority to 
ithose of the former year. During the present year, 
ithe signs of improvement are greater than ever; 
‘and even the enemies of the Superintendency are 


|foreed to admit, that although teachers are not so 
‘numerous as formerly, yet, those we have are better 
| qualified for their profession ; and that as a natural 
|consequence, our public schools are in a progressive 
|eondition. Many have retired, forever, from a pro- 
\fession for which they were never designed ; and 
|which, from their very connection with it, had be- 
come almost disreputable. They have gone and sought 
|the means of livelihood in other vocations, more 
congenial to their inclinations, and habits. Their 
places have been supplied by a more energetic, and a 
better educated class of teachers, who have entered 
‘upon the duties of their office, with the determina- 
tion to succeed, and to do all within their power to 
|elevate the profession of teaching. 

| And now, thetruly good and competent Teacher is 
‘no longer compelled to labor on an equality with his 
\inferiors, and without hope of reward. Conscious of 
|his abilities and worth ; certain of the approbation 
‘of his patrons, and of a yearly increased remunera- 
|tion for his services, he enters with energy upon his 
‘labors. Then, we submit, that if the County Su- 
| perintendeney has pronneen so great a change for 
\the better; if the Superintendents have held more 
rigid examinations, than were formerly held under 
the old system, and have thus, in a great measure, 
supplied the schools with a better class of teachers;— 
what friend of education is not ready to bid them 
welcome to the meagre salaries they have received ? 
Who is willing to abandon this feature of our Com- 
mon School System, and insist upon the restoration 








of the old humbug mode of examining Teachers? 
THE SUPERINTENDENCY HAS RENDERED OTHER SERVICES. 


But, the Superintendents have done more. They 
have visited the schools—not frequently, for want of 





time—but they have been there, and their visits 
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have produced, and always will produce, a good in- 
fluence. The very fact that there is a school officer, 
practically qualified as a teacher, and every way 
competent to know, upon visiting a school, if the 
teacher is pursuing a proper course, serves to stim- 
ulate both teacher and pupils to greater exertions ; 
and influences the teacher to teach more practically, 
and to make more thorough seholars of those in 
trusted to his care. 

But, it is urged that the “old law” made it the 
duty of Directors to visit the schools. So it did; 
but did those officers perform their duty in that re- 
spect? Did they visit the schools; and if they did, 
were they qualified to judge of the competency of 
teachers, and of the progress of pupils? Is it not a 
notorious fact, that three-fourths of the directors in 
the State, do not profess to have, even a common educa- 
tion? Is it not, also, a fact, that men, who are edu- 
cationally pee to serve as directors, are seldom 
chosen, and indeed will not accept of the office ?— 
There is a reason for this, and it will continue to ex- 
ist, should’the Superiztendency be abolished, or not. 
The office of Director cannot and never will be made 
remunerative. It is an office whose emoluments will 
never induce men to seek it, as they do other posi- 
tions. The Director must also, like the Teacher, 

erform his duty without respect to persons. In do- 
ing this he must occasionally expect to meet with 
opposition from neighbors and relatives. Conse- 
quently, those who would make the very best Direc- 
tors are never chosen, and the position is occupied 
by men, who feel that if they are not remunerated 
in dollars and cents, they can, at least, have the 
pleasure of a direct voice in the-education of their 
children, They entertain the best feelings toward 
the system, and are willing to do anything which 
they think will improve it; but owing to their limited 
education, their efforts are not always properly di- 
rected. But I need say no more on this point.— 
Every intelligent parent will admit that our public 
schools are in a better condition than they were pre- 
vious to the establishment of the County Superin- 


tendency: that there is yet room for further im-|p 


provement; and that no officer can so well make it, 
as the County Superintendent. 


THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE FURTHER AMENDED. 


There are several amendments which should be 
added to our school system—amendments which 
would go far toward making it as perfect as law 
can probably accomplish. The first is to positively 
authorize and compel Directors to purchase, and fur- 
nish all books required by the schools. 

Nine-tenths of the friends of the system, when 
defending it, argue that it was established, more par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the poor. Then why not 
place the schools in such a condition that the poor- 
est of the poor can receive the greatest possible 
benefit therefrom, by paving their children well pro- 
vided with proper books. Every teacher knows that 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way of class- 
ifying a school, is the want of the right kind of 
books by its pupils. There are thousands of pa- 
rents in straightened circumstances, who find it dif- 
ficult enough to provide food and clothing for their 
children, to sey nothing of school stationery ; espe- 
cially, when the advent of every new teacher is fol- 
lowed by a new series of books. Aside from the 
justness of this proposition, I believe that economy 
demands its adoption. The amount of money ex- 
pended anonally for school books is considerable, 
and when added to the school tax, the sum is im- 
merse. Now, if parents would consent to pay all 


the money necessary for school purposes into the 
Treasury, and let the directors purchase books by the 
wholesale from the publishers, they would soon find 
their actual expenses very much reduced. Their 
children would then be better accommodated, and 
teachers would have less difficulty in classifying 
their schools. 


PARENTS SHOULD BRE COMPELLED TO SEND TO SCHOOL, 


The present irregularity of attendance is one of 
the great causes which impair the efficiency of our 
public schools. Every teacher is forced to contend 
with this wrong, which is committed, not only 
against him, but also, against the pupil. Parents 
detain their children at home for the most trivial 
reasons. When the school term expires, they are 
ready, and always the first, to complain of the 
teacher, and to charge him with incompetency. The 
only remedy I can conceive of is to compel them to 
send to school. Some may urge that the Legislature 
in enacting a law of this kind, would be transcend- 
ing its powers. In answer to this, I would say that 
every law compels some one to perform, or not per- 
form, something which he regards as unreascnable, 
and illegal. 

The school law is and always has been a compulsa- 
tory one. A citizen who is worth millions, but has 
no children to educate, must pay school tax in pro- 
portion to the amount of property he possesses.— 
Another large class of persons, who on ac- 
count of their religious opinions, would prefer hav- 
ing their children educated in schools conducted 
more in accordance with their own views, are also, 
compelled to pay their proportion of the school tax. 
This is all proper and right; and hence I can not 
see the impropriety of adding another compulsory 
clause to the already somewhat extended list of 
compulsions. 

Another view can also be taken of this subject.— 
“The most universal relation in nature is that which 
exists between parent and child. The duties of pa- 
rents to their children,” says Blackstone, (vol. 1, 
446.) “principally consist in three particulars ; 
their maintenance, their protection, and their educa- 
tion.” Boththe civil law, and the law of nature, 
compel parents to maintain and lg me their off- 
spring. “To educate them,” says the same author, 
“ig a duty pointed out by reason, and is, by far, the 
most important of any.” The parent has voluntarily 
assumed the relation existing between him and his 
child; and thus by his own act, has obligated him- 
self to fit it to become an intelligent member of so- 
ciety. Experience has demonstrated that the best 
members of any community, are those who have had 
all the advantages of a sound, moral and mental ed- 
ucation. In this land, we have no titles of rank, 
and nobility. No aristocratic influence is strong 
enough to deter the poorest child from obtaining the 
highest honors, and dignities; provided, he has re- 
ceived an education. Every child, upon arriving ata 
certain age, has a direct voice in the government. 
Laws for the maintenance of public order, and for 
the prosperity of the Nation, depend directly upen 
the vote of each and every citizen. How important 
it is then that every child should be fully prepared 
for the duties of citizenship. The parent has obli- 
gated himself, before God and man, to useevery ex- 
ertion to promote the happiness and the usefulness 
of his offspring. No law can be enacted, in reason 
and justice, to release him from that obligation ; and 
any influence, or popular sympathy, that seeks to ex- 
cuse him, is founded in error, and calculated to un- 








dermine the foundations of good society. 1 submit, 
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then, that compelling a parent to educate his child, 
after a school has been established within his reach, 
is only compelling him to ‘perform his obligation, 
and, as a good citizen, to contribute to the future 
prosperity and welfare of his country. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Another amendment which should be added to 
the school law, is that which is urged so long and 
ably by the best educators in the State :—the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools. It does not require, 
at this period of the educational reform, further ar- 
gomeais to prove that Normal Institutions are real- 

necessary to qualify young men and women for 
the responsible office of educators of youth. The 
necessity is now, generally, admitted, and the only 
objection in the way, seems to be that of expense;— 
Expense! Expense! the same cry that ruins nearly 
every project for the benefit of mankind. Why 
should we make so much ado abont the “ Expense?” 
Do we expect to educate our children without cost ? 
Certainly not. Surely, we are willing to admit that 
a thorough education is above all price, and that 
the money expended in securing it to our children, 
is a principal from which accrues the largest interest. 
Why do we complain of the cost of maintaining 
the very best ager of public schools, while there 
are so many other sou-ces of taxation, of which we 
take no notiee? It is an undeniable fact, that a 
large majority of the criminals, annually incarcera- 
ted in our prisons, are urfeducated ; and yet, we will 
expend thousands in building jails and penitentiaries, 
in which to imprison the ignorant, and unfortunate ; 
while we complain of the units expended to save our 
children from the same fate. How much do we pay 
for alcoholic drinks, tobacco in its various forms, 
and other stimulants, all of which are unnecessary 
sources of taxation? 

An able statistical writer, the Hon. William Jay, 
after a careful examination, places the cost of the 


Militia system of the United States at more than|P 


Fifty Millions of Dollars, per year. “ This sum, now 
expended to make our citizens look like soldiers on 
three or four days in the year, and to teach them the 
most approved method of cutting their neighbors’ 
throats, if applied to educational purposes would 
accomplish a vast amount of good. It is estimated 
that it would “establish a school for every 50 ¢hil- 
dren in the United States; add 50 volumes a year 
to its Library, and place over it a well trained 
teacher at an average salary of six hundred dollars 
per annum.” And yet, of this enormoussum, which is 
truly an unnecessary tax, there is scarcely any com- 
plaint ; and those whocomplain of the expense of a 


County Superintendent, and Normal Schools, will 


probably contend that it is absolutely necessary to 
the safety of this Government, that fifty millions a 
year should be expended, in order that our citizens 
“ may dress in padded coats, besmeared with gold.” 


CONCLUSION, 


We have thus taken a hasty glance at one of the 
noblest Institutions of our State. We have seen 
that, imperfect as it was when first established, it 
was, however, a foundation upon which may be 
erected in the future an imperishable structure. It 
was the beginning of a system that will eventual- 
ly carry light on knowledge to the poor man’s 


home, and place within the power of his child, the 
possibility of occupying a position among the learn- 
ed, and dignitaries of the land. As it now is, with- 
out further amendment, we have every reason to feel 
proud of it, and anxious for the preservation of its 
most important provisions. Well can we exclaim, 





|“ Tt was a glorious day for Pennsylvania, when her 


legislators enacted the Common School system !”— 
|Should the people, through their representatives, 
see proper, ereafter, to increase its efficiency by 
making provision for the education of teachers ; 
and adopting some plan that will insure a regularity 
of attendance; and a hoe every School with a suf- 
|ficient quantity of the proper kind of books ;—the 
poorest child in the Commonwealth, can well be 
proud of being an American and a Pennsylvanian. 
Bellefonte, Centre co., Pa. 





THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
| An Essay read before the Dauphin County Teachers’ 
Association, 
BY SAMUEL D, INGRAM, CO. SUPT, 

The cold winds of winter sweep over mountains, 
valleys and plains; and the flowers—the beautiful 
flowers—have flown for a season to return with the 
balmy breezes of spring. Where are the violets and 
anemones of spring-time ; the asters and solidagoes 
of autumn ? You may seek the meadow and the hill- 
iside, you find not the modest violet, the trailing ar- 
'butus with its little white flower and tinge of deli- 
\eate pink, the gentle waiving wind flower, nor the 
lily of the valley; in your gardens no longer bloom 
roses, tulips, peonies; pass through the fields and 
forests, the asters, solidagoes, erigerons and verbe- 
nas are gone. But are eas beautiful things, that 
all should love and admire, gone forever? No! 
They only sleep! They shall rise again! The re- 
turning sun and the gentle showers of April and 
May will awaken them once more. Then again can 
we linger among them, inhale their sweetness and 
fragrance, enjoy their beauty, and converse with 
them as we do with familiar friends;—in the meadow, 
along the gentle flowing rivulet, in the forest under 
the wide-spreading bough, in fields and gardens, in 
valleys and on mountains, amid overhanging preci- 
ices, 

Although winter does not appearto be the pro- 
per season to treat of flowers, yet as “The import- 
ance of the study of Botany,” has been assigned me 
as a subject, I shall endeavor to say something in 
reference to it; and should I induce one teacher 
preseat to engage in the stydy of a sul ject so inter- 
esting, I will feel that my effort has not b2en in vain. 

The term botany is derived from the Greek and 
signifies herb or plant. It is a term applied to the 
whole vegetable kingdom. In early times, botany 
was not studied as a regular science, like music, 
painting, drawing, sculpture and architecture, al- 
though a knowledge of plants was at that time, as 
now, considered an important branch of learning. 
Dioscorides, an eminent physician who flourished in 
the reign of Nero the emperor and tyrant of Rome, 
applied himself to this study in a particalar manner, 
and acquired great reputation on account of the 
progress he made; though he only mentioned about 
six hundred plants, and described them very imper- 
fectly. 

From the time of Dioscorides until the fifteenth 
century, but little attention was P ren to botany ; in- 
deed, all the sciences were veiled in clouds of dark- 
ness and ignorance. About this time, those having 
opportunity began to read and study the ancients 
with diligence, in order to make themselves masters 
of the knowledge which had been 8o long involved 
in obscurity. The botanists studied plants only 
from the books of the Greeks and Romans, vag 
ting that the same piants flourished with them, that 
the ancient writers had described in their imperfect 
manner. 
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The sixteenth century produced several accurate | awaken his pupils, he analyses a plant; explains its 
botanists, among whom might be mentioned parti parts; names it; and teaches them to look from na- 
cularly, Casper Bauhinus, professor of botany in| ture up to nature’s God. 

Basil, who died in 1624. At this time nature was| Should not every farmer living in the midst of the 
studied as well as books, botanists ventured into the | wonders of the vegetable world, know something of 
open fields and daily made new discoveries. Owing | this science? Is it of no importance to him? Let him 
to the great number of plants, all differing from each | go into his woods and examine closely the different 
other, it became necessary to devise some systema- | species of oak, hickory, chestnut, locust, maple, wal- 
tic mode of classification, and accordingly several | nut, gum, poplar, ash, birch, pine, spruce, cedar, &c. 
methods were adopted. Linneus, the father of |Can he do so without this knowledge? Does he 
modern botany and the prince of naturalists, who | understand fully the value of the different species 
died in 1778, invented the artificial system of ar-|of the oak alone,—the most useful tree in our forest, 
ranging plants into classes and orders, depending | which like iron has been multiplied by nature in pro- 
upon the number and position of the stamens and | portion to its utility, and which, as has been remark- 
pistils. This isan easy and simple mode of classifi-|ed, is used by the shipbuilder, by the civil engineer 
cation, easily understood. Jussieu, an eminent bo-' and architect, the cooper, the coachmaker, the 
tanist and physician, cotemporary with Linnzus,|wheelright, the millwright; in the construction of 
classed plants according to certain distinctions in | farming implements ; for fences and fuel; in tanning 
the seed, and other resemblances which were found |leather, in dyeing, &c. Unacquainted with the spe- 
to be universal. This is called the natural method, | cial value of every tree composing his woodland ; 
because it brings into groups such plants as resemble | should he enter it and with ruthless hands fell the 





each other in medicinal and other properties. In| 
some respects, the artificial system is objectionable; | 
but for beginners, those who desire to study alone, 
and wish only to obtain a knowledge of the names 
of plants, it is preferable. To obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, the natural 
method should engage the attention of the student. 
Both methods may, however, be studied with ad- | 
vantage. 

Since the time of Linnweus ard Jussieu, many works 
on the subject of botany have been published, and 
much more is known than before, of the habits, 
physiological structure, and uses of plants. The 
study of botany is now the study of a science. If 
the study of chemistry is useful and important, so is 
a knowledge of botany. 

Having thus briefly referred to the history of this 
science, its importance as a study next claims our 
attertion. Let us consider, for a moment, whether 
the sedentary student, accustomed to pore over his 
Latin and Greek, geometry and algebra, his history, 
chemistry, astronomy and philosophy, would be ben- 
efitted by devoting a portion of his time to the study 
of botany? A knowledge of botany cannot be ac- 
quired like these branches, within the narrow pre- 
cincts of a closet. The student, should he turn his 
attention to this study, must wander through valleys 
and over hills, range the forest and climb the steep- 
est rocks, for the purpose of examining carefully the 
book of nature spread out before him—the only book 
containing the knowledge he is in quest of. To do 
this, requires resolution and energy; but he returns 
from his excursions, invigorated by the active exer- 
cise; his lungs playing freely ; his appetite sharp- 
ened ; head clear; and fully prepared with less dan- 
ger to health, to engage with renewed ardor in the 
prosecution of his studies. Better to restore the 
wasted energies of the mind in this way, than to re- 
sort to the billiard table and bowling saloon for ex- 
ercise and recreation. The teacher, confined, day 
after day, in the school room, breathing an impure 
atmosphere, with irritable nerves, and a feeling of 
depression, should pursue this study, so that in his 
walks he may at every step meet an interesting ob- 

ject to engage his thoughts. The huntsman, in par- 
suit of game, wanders for miles and miles without a 
feeling of fatigue ; so does the lover of botany when 
searching fields and woods for some rare and valua- 
ble plant. The teacher pursuing this study, returns 
to his school with the collection of plants, feeling 
better and happier after his walk, and prepared for 





the remaining duties of the day. ‘To interest and 


valuable with the worthless? Should not his orna- 
mental and shade trees claim his special attention 
and care? Does he know anything botanically of 
his apple, pear, peach, plum, quince, apricot, cherry 
and other fruit trees? Anything of their history ; 
how they have been improved; and how they can be 
still farther? This is the province of botany, com- 
bined with agricultural chemistry. The same may 
be said of his carrots, beets, celery, peas, age - 
tatoes, tomatoes, currents, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
corn, clover and timothy. It would be unnecessary 
to enumerate the medicinal plants growing all over 
his farm; nor shall I mention the worthless weeds, 
whose habits he should understand,—which although 
considered worthless, yet studied botanically, they 
become interesting. 

I have thus referred intentionally and at some 
length to the familiar productions of every farm, 
which however, are all described particularly in bo- 
tanical works. I know that every farmer can cut 
his hickory and oak; plant his corn and sow his 
wheat and rye; gather his apples and peaches ; and 
store away for winter, his potatoes, cabbage and 
turnips, without any knowledge of botany. But does 
every one comprehend what a perfect plant is; the 
effects of heat upon it; what it contains; its rela- 
tion to the air; the structure of the leaf; what its 
wer absorb and give off; its relations to water; 

ow the color of flowers may be changed ; and what 
is the effect of culture on wild plants; beside many 
other interesting facts connected with their growth 
and propagation? Such knowledge, combined with 
the practical part of farming, must certaintly be 
more satisfactory to the intelligent agriculturalist, 
and should therefore be acquired. I have referred 
to worthless plants; an example or two, and I shall 
leave this part of the subject. The carduus.—the 
Latin name for Thistle,—is a plant familiar to all. 
It belongs to class Syngenesia. The flowers of this 
class are allcompound. For this reason it belongs 
to the natural class Composite. There are several 
species of this plant; and one in particular that ev- 
ery farmer should know and eradicate effectually, if 
possible, on its first appearance on any part of his 
farm. I refer to the Canada thistle, or as it is call- 
ed in England, the cursed thistle. Dr. Darlington 
in his Flora of Chester county,says: “This for- 
eigner—the vilest pest that ever invaded the farms 
of our country in the form of a weed, was first ob- 
served in the Great Valley in 1828. It appears to 
have been introduced among Timothy seed. The 
utmost vigilance will be required to keep it from 
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spreading.” The Echium, or Blue weed, is a plant 
belonging to the 5th class, Pentandria; the flowers 
of this class have five stamens; a class which is 
said to comprehend about one tenth part of all 


known species of plants. Dr. Darlington in speak- 
ing of the Echium, says: “This vile foreign weed 
is extremely troublesome in some portions of our 
country. It behooves our farmers however to be on 
the alert to gg it in subjection.” Although con- 
sidered by Dr. Darlington to be a vile weed, it is 
notwithstanding a valuable plant. In Russia great 


SCHOOL ETIQUETTE. 
An Essay, read before the Dauphin Co. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, on Wednesday, Dec. LO, 1856, 
BY MISS MARGARET JANE LAVERTY. 

Industry, education and morality are the safe- 
guards of our republic. They are the bases of those 
free institutions which, with the blessing of beaven, 
will make our country an example to the world. 

In every age and country, the imagination has 
exerted a strong influence on the manners, pursuits 
and happiness of man. Men of every calling in life, 


uantities of it are cultivated for the purpose of | sacrifice more or less at the shrine of fancy. The 


eeding bees ; which purpose it must answer admira- 
bly, for it blooms during the whole summer. The 
corolla is campanulete or bell form, with a short 
tube; and the an is easily reached by the bees, 
The flowers are crowded on recurved spikes or ra- 
cemes ; and as the flowers of one day perish, others 
bloom the following. Might it not be cultivated 
advantageously in some places by our farmers for 
the same object? I might continue enumerating 
examples of the kind, but I have said enough to 
convince all of the importance of this stady to the 
agricuitaralist. 

How are these foreign weeds, or worthless plants 
to be known and distinguished from valuable ones, 
without the study of some system, or arrangement, 
by which they may be determined? The horticul- 
turist, who decorates and adorns the garden with 
beautiful shrubbery and flowers, with exotics, the 
rare productions of other climes, should also be ac- 
quainted with their peculiar characteristics. 

I shall not, as I might at some length, speak of 
the importance of this study to the student of medi- 
cine, It is well known that our most valuable med- 
icines are obtained from the vegetable kingdom.— 
The physician should know the plants he uses, as 
well as their mode of operating in curing diseases. 
The Lobelia Inflata, or Indian tobacco of the Lobelia 
tribe, is a plant growing all around us. It is one 
of the most active medicinal plants in the United 
States. It is a powerful emetic, and possesses a 
sudorific and powerful expectorant effect, but must 
be administered with great caution. I refer to this 
plant particularly, as it is considered the great me- 
dicine of the Thompsonians, Another plant, bloom- 
ing early in the spring, and abundant in all our 
woods—the Sanguinaria Canadensis, or blood root, 
is a medicinal plant, containing valuable properties. 
These, and many others, are within the reach of all. 
Should we be well acquainted with them and their 
properties, might we not use them sometimes in 
cases of emergencies, with advantage, before we 
might be able to obtain the advice of a physician? 

I do not desire to occupy your attention too long, 
and will not, therefore, speak of the importance of 
this sadly to all classes ; of the pleasure it affords ; 
nor do I desire to say anything in this brief essay 
of the best method of pursuing it; of the collection 
and preservation of plants ; of the singular peculiar- 
ities of many; of their adaptation to soil, climate, 
&c. I would, however, say, that the cultivation and 
love of flowers appears to be, among all! nations, na- 

tural to woman ;—she loves to converse in the lan- 
guage of flowers and poetry; to her the study of 
this science should be peculiarly interesting. 

In conclusion: It has been said that “he who has 
no music in his soul, is fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoils ;” so may it be said of those who can see no- 
thing to love, admire and study in the beautiful 
flowers,—the handiwork of an Almighty Being, who 
has scattered them so profusely all over the earth, 


scholar, philosopher and statesman, as well as the 

oet, are too often governed by its influence. In 
imagination, he can travel from clime to clime—call 
from every region its sweets and flowers—revel in 
the beauty and magnificence of every prospect in 
every country, and enjoy all that refined delight of 
grandeur, sublimity and elegance, even in retirement 
and solitude. The dear associations which bind us 
to life, arise mostly from the imaginative power, or 
the ability we possess of recalling former pleasures 
and presenting them to the mind in such a manner 
that they seem to reproduce their former impressions 
and to afford renewed delight. The mind, not con- 
tent with the present, is continually pressing for- 
ward to inquire what may be reserved for the future, 
or going backward, to imagine what has been. These 
traits are ever varying, according to the various cir- 
cumstances that surround them. 

The glowing impressions of childhood and youth, 
when the charm of new existence is upon them aad 
all around is beauty, harmony and love, are like 
rare and rich gems that never fade or decay. These 
impressions form a picture that is imprinted on the 
memory in all the freshness and beauty of its pristine 
existence, and time cannot wear it away. It is fixed 
in etherial colors on the soul, and there becomes an 
essence that defies the mutability of material things, 
and lives within the domain of their spirits. 

It is easy, in those moments when reason slum- 
bers and fancy wakes, for a teacher to make lasting 
impressions on the mind, morals and the manners 
of his or her pupils, It should be the duty of eve 
teacher, to instruct his pupils in reference to mtn 
ing matter. A just discrimination between the pure 
and impure, the valuable and worthless in literature, 
is of the highest moment to the interest of the pu- 
il, 
m In selections, it is of much importance that such 
be made, as will have a tendency to exalt and refine 
the feelings and sentiments, to the exclusion of such 
as operate, directly or indirectly, to debase or con- 
taminate whatever may come within the sphere of 
their influence. Those numerous prodactions that 
are flying through the land on pinions of tinsel, with 
more sentences in them than thoughts, more 
than pith, should be suffered to pass by unnoticed, 
It is no new idea, that “ manners form the infant 
mind.” There is no charm to the untaught one, in 
letters, syllables or sentences. It is the sound which 
strikes its little ear, that soothes aud composes its 
boisterous spirit and manner, 
A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if ut- 
tered in a soft and gentle tone, are found to possess 
a magic influence. Are our pupils growing rude in 
manner, or boisterous in speech? e know of no 
instrument so sure to control these tendences, as the 
gentle tones of the teacher. Every fretful expres- 
sion awakens in them the same spirit which produced 
it. Whatever disposition or manner we would en- 
courage in a child, the same we should manifest in 





to adorn it, and add to our happiness and enjoyment. 


the tones in which we address them. 
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Whilst intellectual culture is, perhaps, the first 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


object of our common school system, there are oth-| 4 Lecture before the Cumberland Co. Institute at New- 


ers co less important to the formation of symmetri- 
eal charaeter. By the friendships we form as teach- 


ville; by F. M. L. Green. Published by request. 
When a man contemplates erecting a building, 


ers and scholars, our hearts are better educated, by his first object is to employ a professional mechanic, 


the shining woof of love ands 
closely together the thread of our lives. 


Politeness should be an essential feature in the! materials. 


pathy which weaves|whom he knows to be educated in that particular 


and 


branch,—to no other will he entrust his mone 
low 


When a man is debilitated and lai 


character of those persons who would teach the young | by an alarming disease, he enquires for a skilful phy- 
and tender mind ; their deportment, politeness and | sician,—a professional man,—no infant, self-created 
refinement of manners, should be the mirror before | Esculapius, but a disciple whose years of study have 


which every pupil may fashion him or herself, and| made medicine a legitimate profession. 


When the 


learn the art that beautifies life. The habits that| rights of an individual have been outraged, his legal 
the young acquire are only the reflected images of | redress is through the medium of a professor of law, 


those in whose society they move. 

The polite and alluring manner which some teach- 
ers have acquired, will engage the attention and con- 
vey into the minds of their pupils the nature and use 
of their studies, in a more forcible and animating 
manner, and make them feel doubly interested in 
their studies. 

In our public schools, we find the representatives 
of many homes, as scholare,—as voyagers gathering 
ballast for their life boats. Many who are exiled 
from the genial rays of home and refinement, and 
whose only opportunity of gaining any information 
respecting “School Etiquette,” or the rules that gov- 
ern society at large, are confined to the school of 
which they have the good luck to be members. 

In discussing this subject it cannot be expected 
that we shall present anything new or novel. 

One of the worst features of our public schools, is 
that roughness and unfeelingness of manner which 
has but too often shown itself in such institutions. — 
Unkindness one toward another, is a thing as contra- 
ry to gentlemanly as to christian feeling. Kindness 
and courtesy, and disregard of selfish considerations, 
are among the most striking characteristics of a 
gentleman ; though of course, the mere outward ex- 
pression of these in the manners, without a corres- 
| cay existence within, is comparatively worth- 
ess. 


But, whilst on a subject such as this, it is necessary 
to be cautious that we do not exalt a proper deport- 
ment above its proper place. By etiquette we do 
not mean that parade of affectation which we so of- 
ten witness in our intercourse in life. We abhor it, 
and all silly mannerism and affectation, wherever we 
see it. 

True politeness consists ina —— deportment 
towards every person. Hach child should be taught 
to honor those to whom honor is due, and a special 
respect is due those who second and assist in aiding 
on the noble work of common sehool education.— 
They should be taughtto honor Superintendents, 
Directors, Teachers and Parents, and kind citizens 
who so nobly support our schools. 

It costs but little to be polite, and is worth mach; 
an affable bow, a look of kind recognition, is of 
much importance. Politeness is the rose amidst the 
brambles of life. It is the little courtesies at home 
and at school, that beautifully adorn their posses- 
sor. We do not pretend to lay down any canoni- 
cal rule for “School Etiquette ;” other teachers have 
their views on the subject—we have ours. We re- 
spect their opinions, and shall gladly imitate any 
worthy precedence. It is our candid conviction, 
however, that the simple unassuming practice of 
“Etiquette,” based upon the principle of the “ Golden 
Rule,” is really the art that beautifies life, and a 
knowledge of both the theory and practice of this 
art, is no lower, no less imperative than that of in- 
tellectual culture. 








—a graduate of that particular profession. When 
those great iron belts which bind this ay na- 
tion in one political mass are to be constructed, the 
educated, the professional engineer is called forth. 
Theodolite in hand, he has traversed the mighty 
Alleghenies, the snowy peaks of the Pacific bluffs, 
and the sultry plains of a torrid Isthmus, to mark 
its path. 

hus, in all the great, leading occupations of life, 
stand distinct, separate professions, in whose spheres 
we find men operate, who have been educated and 
trained for their special engagements. Schools and 
universities are scattered over our fair land for sep- 
arate instruction, and from them the graduate of 
the work shop, the medical university, the forum, 
have true claims on society for confidence and em- 
ployment. They stand justified by the diploma; 
they are skilful Feaccen of their knowledge, and ne- 
cessary because of the demand. 

The success of a distinct education for every busi- 
ness, is plainly enstamped upon the progress of the 
age. To what can we ascribe the daily scientific dis- 
eoveries in the departments of medicine, geology, 
ehemistry, with the rapid advancement of literatare 
and the fine arts, but the recognized law of separ- 
ate professions and a life-time devotion to a unity 
of object? Where do we send the youth of our 
country to be trained in different businesses, to en- 
able them to adapt their talents to a life-pursuit ?— 
Where, to receive instructions, to receive high tes- 
timonials to their acquirements, or fit them to fill 
a high position in any particular sphere? To the 
workshop, for a mechanic; the law school, for a 
lawyer; the theological seminary, for the divine; 
the medical university, for the physician. But, 
among them, we look with anxious solicitude to dis- 
cover where the man, that shapes the immortal 
mind, that trains the human intellect, is to be edu- 
cated? Where isthe school for his education? and 
how is he to be instructed to take the infant block, 
the unshaped intellect, and by patient training pre- 
sent a finished man ? 

Here we have a department, a legitimate business, 
an established profession, engaged in the most re- 
sponsible of vocations, occupied by an uneducated 
faculty.—a sphere, in which preparation is worth no- 
thing, or, of too high a value to be universal;—if the 
one, it should be dismissed society ; if the other, an 
effort should be made for its equitable distribution. 

But, what is this profession, which any man, from 
the college graduate to the ploughboy, can periodi- 
cally enter and fulfil its varied duties? What is the 
business that yearly requires 12,200 persons in this 
State to conduct, to whom are paid the frightful 
sum of $1,800,000 for their services. And lastly, 
what is this business in regard to which such general 
apathy is manifested ? hy, sir, the business is 
found in every village, every town, every neighbor- 
hood of our own State. It is a business, sir, in which 
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the germ of fature generations, the perpetuity of our 
own model government and the happiness of count- 
less multitudes are included ; sir, it is a business in 
which even the vitality of Christianity itself dwells. 

This business, then, which has raised itself to the 
dignity of a profession by its own innate importance 
and by the straggling efforts of a few self-sacrificing 
spirits, now stands demanding an educational univer- 
sity, in which the teacher may be thoroughly trained 
for his profession. The time has now arrived; the 
teacher demands it; the business demands it; and 
the children of our country demand it. 

Is it possible for a man to engage in any avoca- 
tion of life, successfully, without a corresponding 
education? Has the genius of mankind been so im- 

roved, that its natural capacities and abilities can 
adapted to one and all trades? Has the present 
generation produced persons of innate ability suc- 
cessfully to take charge of forty different human dis- 
positions, and with intuitive perception, train the 
tender shoot and fit it to climb the craggy rocks of 
society? But, unhappily, this is not the case. Men 
have talents for other pursuits and are educated 
therefor; but a maa, in this age, which it is said will 
be seen in future ages by the fulmination of its elec- 
tric talent, can find no public instruction in the art 
of disciplining the mind, and directing the young 
tendrils of the human intellect. 

But, sir, what is the science of teaching, which 
demands soimperatively our immediate attention?— 
This distinct profession, this art, this legitimate sci- 
ence, of itself aud within itself? The old, prevalent 
theory, that acquired information, a moderate re- 
spectability of talent, and scholastic acquirements, 
were the insignia of the ability to teach, is fast 
being discarded. With equal confidence, we might 
place a train of cars, laden with life, in charge of 
a President of a Coilege, because he understood the 
theory of steam power and was acquainted with the 
philosophic structure of the steam engine;—as well 
might we entrust the guidance of a vessel across the 
stormy Atlantic to a man versed in book navigation; 
or trust the diagnosis of a dangerous epidemic to a 
lawyer, because he is learned,—as the helm of a 
school of forty precious, tender, immortal minds, to 
an individual, whose whole recommendation is book 
learning alone. It is true, that without it no one 
should enter the profession, (yet sometimes they do;) 
yet a knowledge of the art and other correspondent 
qualifications must ever be the criteria to estimate 
a competent teacher. The ability to communicate 
is no universal natural gift, but requires as much 
study as the ability to retain. 

But what should constitute the education of a 
teacher ?—an occupation which stands pre-eminently 
high, in comparison with the most useful of useful 
engagements, Unlike any other, we find a combi- 
nation of acquirements of the most exalted nature, 
of the most various character and of the most su- 

erior qualities. He should be educated—yes, 
earned in every branch, beyond scholastic knowl- 
edge, beyond a mental comprehension of text-books 
on school topics and the ability to recite their bear- 
ings and anomalies. He must cultivate a mind with 
large range, comprehensive speculation, and dignity 
of expression. He must have energy to collect, 
combine, abridge and animate. He must know the 
law of body and mind, be able to study and read the 
human intellect with the same facility that he would 
read a chapter. His judgment should neither be 
capricious, nor varied, but cautious and uniform.— 
He must be able to decide on questions of childish 
disputes, judiciously, impartially and considerately. 


He must be excited on no external occasion, but al- 
ways composed without consideration, and correct 
without study; with habits, within the bounds of rea- 
son and religion ; desires limited by discretion and 
moderation. He must be able to condense his sen- 
timents and give them to his pupils without correc- 
tion. He must be a child in simplicity of style, com- 
municative by habit, regular and constant in duty. 

He must know how to impart knowledge when 
the mind is vigorous, and how to cease when too 
weak to suffer any tension. He must be thorough- 
ly acquainted with physical instruction, and know 
the proper periods to alternate it with intellectual. 
In looking after the tenant, he should not forget the 
dwelling. He must be alive to esthetical instruc- 
tion,—the elements of good taste, the beauty of 
thought and expression; be able to discern strong 
mental bias, that he may aid the infant rhetorician, 
the embryo artist, the child-like critic, or the youth- 
ful moralizer, and push them forward. In a word, 
his material is heaven-created intellect, with its 
boundless range, its fathomless depths, its measure- 
less length, upon which to labor. 

The physician has the body; the theologian, the 
soul; the teacher, the mind. The physicianis instruct- 
ed in the medical college; the Divine in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary; but where is the teacher instructed ? 
Where is the appropriate tuition given to him, to 
train the mind? here and by whom are the 
schools established for his professional outfit ? Must 
we ever be referred to colleges and academical in- 
stitutions? Must the professor of teaching forever 
be hobbled by the chains of prejudicial issues? Are 
not colleges, academies and literary institutes, 
places of miscellaneous acquirements? Who can 
expect a graduate of either to seize on a particular 
business and proclaim himself competent to follow 
it? No one, unless he needs a school teacher. 

Sir, the commonest principle of political economy 
should teach the public to know, that it is destrac- 
tive policy to employ half hands at half pay in any 
department. The hue and cry against the common 
‘school law originates in the deficiency of its em- 
| ployees. But who can censure them for their ineffi- 
ciency? Without a place for preparation, low wages, 
and low estimation, their pace must be proportion- 
ately slow. 

Among a full board of school law enemies, you 
will find the forte of their enmity expressed thus: 
‘Our teachers are incompetent. uneducated and un- 
qualified.” Read the reports of the Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania, published by the Secretary of State, 
and this lamentable condition is verified. The ene- 
mies of the law, seize these and wage war with daily 
augmented ranks. 

The school system, as it now stands upon the sta- 
tutes, presents an unequalled plan for universal edu- 
cation. It has few defects, if all parts of the machi- 
nery were in proper working order; but, it is similar 
to every effective mechanical power. The derange- 
ment or inefficiency of any one part renders it pow- 
erless, and it is often discarded from a cause, which 
if timely repaired, would make it effective. 

In working the machinery of this law,the public err. 
They expect it to work admirably by placing weak 
and ineffectual powers to keep it in active motion. 
The teacher—the lever of the whole—is not to be 
procured ; and the school master is substituted to 
manage the beantiful, yet intricate, machinery of the 
human mind. Thus,happy, general and satisfacto 
resalts never have been, and never will be, realize 

Instead of gaining thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers, with their co-operation, we find the ranks of 
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the opposition fast filling; and shortly, we may ex- 
pect a complete overthrow; and nothing will resist 
the blow, unless we go to work, make saw mills, (the 
Normal Schools,} and saw good timber for the struc- 
ture, 

Let us examine further: Taxes are regularly paid ; 
good substantial buildings erected for school pur- 

oses ; children by thousands for material ; the best 
of text books on school studies; multitudes of 
well-wishers; abundance of graduated, professional 
teachers :—“ Stop,” say patrons, “we have not got 
them, nor can they be procured.” Here is the point. 
We can’t get them, and how shall we? “ We,” say 
the teachers, “know our deficiencies and inability; 
but can the public, who expect so much from our 
labors, think that we are to become collegiates at 
exorbitant expenses, and become qualified for the 
business, while employed at the average rate of $20 
per month. No, give us schools of a different char- 
acter,—institutious at which the science of teachin 
can be studied and acquired, at a rate proportiona 
to our reward from you,—and we will readily accept 
of these advantages, and become qualified to enter 
upon the duties with energy and ardor, and become 
pillars of support in the system.” The difficulty is) 
now discovered ; the weak timber located, and the 
cause of the decline of the system ascertained: —Two 
parties—the warm advocate of the system on the 
one side, and the self-sacrificing teacher on the other | 
—both agreeing on the cause. Well, then, what is) 
the remedy ? | 

The Normal Institute is the only remedy. A dis- 
cerning public must ever appreciate those persons 
who have decided on the adoption of this honorable 
profession, and secure to it all available advantages 
for improving it. 

The policy of the school system rigidly requires 
liberality in procuring active, efficient and intelligent 
teachers. A mistaken idea of the reauisite capacity 
of a teacher has long deluded even the friends of the 
system. The time has now arrived, when necessity 
has awakened the popular pulse, and a more critical 
judgment demands a change. Educational institutes 
must be adopted, at public expense ;—institutions 
which may have the ability to educate educators ; to 
graduate professional teachers, and to yield rich re- 
sults from the seed sown. 

oy! active school partisans, throughout our 
State, have deemed State legislation and State ap- 
ae! ghee as actually necessary and obligatory. 

ut, sir, suffering under an oppressive load of debt, 
the State cannot appropriate; besides, owing to the 
dangerous contact with political issues, which will 
inevitably ensue, we cannot seek aid in that quar- 
ter. But, on the sapposition of State aid, State es- 
tablishment and State government, these cannot fur- 
nish the immediate benefits which are now so desira- 
ble. They never could be so administered as to fur- 
nish uated teachers, necessary for the demand. 
The school statistics of the State exhibit to us that 
half a million of scholars now attend school, and that 
12,143 teachers are required. To furnish this large 
number from any one institution must be regarded 
as an impossibility, however extended its range, and 
noble its design. Besides, sir, there are those who 
may be located at a distance from it, who would be 
compelled to incar heavy expenses which few are 
able to bear; young men of moderate means would 
thus be prevented from accepting the proffered lib- 
eral advantages, The result would be, that it would 
be partially patronized, few communities benefitted, 
and the anticipated advantages but half realized.— 








But, sir, we have a remedy: the County Normal In- 


stitute, established by its school directors; the only 
available plan, the only certain method by which 
teachers—home teachers—of ability and eminence 
can be procured, of whom common school scholars 
and common school parents cen be proud. 

Let Cumberland county establish one ;—let the 
employers persty their employees ;—for the amount 
expended for this purpose is unquestionably within 
the pale and meaning of the law, as much so as the 
legal provisions for comfortable school edifices, with 
their contingent expenses. And the only radical 
cure‘ for this systematic defect will be found ip 
the operation of such an Institution. 

Establish a county institute, at which its pupils 
may be prepared at home for the profession—in your 
own midst—acquainted with your own wants and 
your children; and you lay the basis of asolid, sound 
educational structure, at a small outlay. You will 
reap rich rewards and secure incalculable blessings 
to future generations. 

The question of a Teacher’s School in this county 
is now one not merely of contingent trial—of mere 
auxiliary advantage. Sir, it contains the very vital- 
ity of the system itself. The every-day complaints 
of its opponents will eventually shatter it; and I be- 
lieve the system in this county now stands on a haz- 
ardous eminence, which will require hard service and 
great labor to sustain. Then, sir, let not this sub- 
ject be one of mere consideration ; but let the ques- 
tion be urged on the School Boards, and active oper- 
ations be commenced; and let Cumberland county 
be first in proving the expediency and the economy 
of employing professional teachers of her own manu- 
facture. 

We do not desire to present any particular plan 
for adoption ; let that be a secondary matter; but 
the first should be an early consideration. 

Young men will readily see the advantages, and 
soon, very soon, a complete revolution will be mani- 
fest ; common schools will become the academies of 
our country; universal satisfaction will succeed the 
present disapprobation, and the system yield its true 
results. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 

An Essay read by Miss M. J. Cunntncuam, at a 
meeting in Jackson township, Cambria county, Dec. 
10, 1856. 

It is to the friends of the noble, the glorious 
cause of education that I address myself. There 
are, or may be, some of you who will differ from me 
very widely, in your ideas upon this subject. But it 
has always appeared to me, that "tis woman’s pro- 
vince to instruct the rising generation, her own pe- 
culiar privilege. Let man attend to the affairs of 
State, woman to the children and youths. God has 
given her more gentleness and patience ; her nature 

ualifies her for a teacher ; she can wind herself into 
the most rugged recesses of the rudest heart, read it 
more correctly, subdue and guide it more readily, in- 
into the paths of rectitude science and honor. 

Who has not felt a mother’s almost divine influ- 
ence? What wayward heart can not be subdued 
by a mother’s love? A father’s may go far, aye very 
far; but nothing on earth can exceed a mother’s.— 
Just such an influence may we and must we exert, to 
become useful, successful teachers. We must learn 
to love, and be loved ; and ‘tis said that such is wo- 
man’s nature. The teacher must win the love of the 
pupil, else all her efforts toward imparting know- 
ledge will prove futile. 

Rod can we not improve our natural gifts? Can 
we not qualify ourselves suitably for giving instrac- 
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tion in the highest walks of literature, science and | ment in school teaching, and engaged in it as a pro- 
art? Most assuredly we ean, aye and will. We fession, a life business. Slew different it is with man; 
are able to attain any point to which man has ever |to hima field is opened in every direction ; he is not 
arrived, We are not content to satisfy, we wish to confined to any particular sphere. I do not say 
excel ; and therefore shall strive until we approxi- there are no successful male teachers. There are 
mate to perfection. The female mind is susceptible some bright, aye very bright exceptions, some to 
of the highest improvement. But it is not necessa-| whom the love of teaching and the general diffusion 
y that we become a Demosthenes, a Webster, or a | of knowledge have become asecond nature, Nor do 

ie Stael, that we may be useful in this great cause. |I say that all female teachersare useful and success- 
The mind and heart of youth must be guarded and ful. Far fromit. There are many who have enter- 
cultivated im its first opening, and be led gently ed the arena whose natures, even if they were 


along as it expands, 
rectly, in after years the highest hills in seience will 
be easily overcome, the loftiest flight of intellect 
easily soared. “As spring is the most important 
season of the year, so is youth the most important 

eriod of our lives.” The soil of the human heart 
is naturally barren; then how important that it be 
well cultivated and the seed properly sown, that it 
may produce an abundant harvest of useful know- 
ledge; otherwise, it will become a desert waste or a 
wilderness of thorns or weeds. Those who are igno- 
rant of useful knowledge must necessarily have nar- 
row, contracted, selfish minds, What is it that dis- 
tinguishes man from inferior animals? Mind! the 
connecting link between God and man; and itis the 
cultivation, the exaltation of that link, that makes 
the difference between men, as they are seen in the 
same society, What was it that raised Herschel, 
Simpson, Franklin and many others, from the lowest 
stations to the highest? Mental caltivation! What 
others have done can again be done. And who are 
those best adapted to the promotion of this grand 
object? Women? The time was, when she was 
considered too weak, both mentally and physically; 
but that was when coercion was thought better than 
persuasion, when the rod was the ruling genius ;— 
when the pupil learned what little he did learn, 
through fear rather than love; but in this more en- 
lightened age it is not so. 

Woman is gradually being permitted to assume 
her true station, her iy ord sphere, as guide and in- 
structor to our youths, along the slippery paths in 
which it is their fate to travel in this lower world.— 
And what a responsible station it is, than which 
there is none greater, Upon her depends the future, 
aye the eternal welfare and happiness of many hu- 
man beings. Gointo the Gabec! tongks by a female. 
Will you not see more refinement and gentleness, 
more politeness, than in any others. It must of ne- 
cessity be so, at least in our glorious Republic, 
and in every other enlightened land, where woman is 
appreciated as she should be, 

uman nature (as a general thing) is a more con- 
genial study to the female mind than to the male ; 
and it is necessary for us to understand the disposi- 
tious of all, that we may be successful in teaching. 
We must love our occupation, we must love our pu- 
pils, or we can accomplish nothing. Can he who 
says “I hate school teaching,” ever become either 
useful or ornamental in the sublime cause in which 
he has enlisted? Such there are who labor alone 
from mercenary motives. There are others who com- 
mence with no other object, but soon continue for the 
love of teaching. The majority of the latter class 
are females, 

Another great reason why female teachers should 
be encouraged, is, that teaching is almost our only 
resource, in a pecuniary point of view. How many 
young ladies with minds cultivated and refined, have 


en thrown friendless upon the wide world, to guide 
their own bark down the stream of time, and have 


If this is done truly and cor- | otherwise qualified, are in direct variance with their 


employment ; who are as drones in the hive, an in- 
cubuson the cause. But asa general Gang man is 
istern and unhending in his discipline, must be 
obeyed; woman with gentle firmness will be obeyed 
through love. A pupil with fear or hate in his heart 
will never succeed. 

And who are our antagonists ? Who object to us, 
as guides and instructors to youth? The intelligent, 
educated, intellectual man, the man with mind and 
heart refined? No! ’tis he who should have lived in 
the “dark ages;” who is afraid woman will usurp his 
rights; that his children will become so much more 
refined and intelligent than himself ; that he will be 
forced to feel his inferiority still more deeply. Such 
men as have not courage to look an intelligent wo- 
man in the face. A set of uncouth barbarians, who 
never were guilty of speaking a sentence pets 

God has created us all for some purpose; he has 
a mission for each of us; some of us were born school 
teachers, just as others were poets. We are not to 
be nonentities in this beautiful world. We may fol- 
low the sublime example of our Saviour, who was a 
teacher, and hath said “go ye and do likewise.”— 
Give us an opportunity and we will prepare your fu- 
ture Statesmen, your Divines, your Mechanics and 
your Farmers, that they may be an honor to them- 
selves, their teachers, and their county. 


THE VALUE AND USES OF EDUCATION, 
BY S. W, TEWKSBURY, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I propose to view curso- 
rily the subject of Education. And what is educa- 
tion? What do we mean by the term? Ie its sig- 
nification difficult of comprehension? By no means; 
yet I am persuaded very many do err in respect to 
its true import. By education we mean not simply 
furnishing the mind with knowledge—with intellec- 
tual pabulum ; sturing the memory with facts; cul- 
tivating reason; improving the judgment; purify- 
ing and invigorating the imagination; subduing the 
passions; chastening the affections. No! we mean 
something more than all these. It is the province 
of education to call into action the dormant capaci- 
ties of the soul; to quicken, stimulate, educe those 
energies, which, if directed and kept in their proper 
course, will raise the individual to happiness, pros- 
perity, and glory. 

But education should not be confined to the intel- 
lectual faculties alone. Man has a threefold nature 
—intellectual, moral, physical. Each of these is 
susceptible of, and requires cultivation, and neither 
should be cultured to the neglect of the others, but 
all, mark me, all should be trained in unison; and 
unless this be done, no individual, however assidu- 
ous, however large his capacity, however long he 
may liye, will attain the highest development and 
perfectibility of his being. Since the intellectual 
pert of man’s nature is, in a degree, isolated from 

is spiritual organism, it follows, while the process 
of mental education is going on, the former receives 








found a happy, a safe refuge and pleasant employ- 


the greater share of the student's attention, and as 
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& legitimate sequence, the moral faculties are hebe- 
tated, or remain altogether undeveloped. This is 
wrong, is a ergs to the beneficent designs of 
the Author of our existence. Who has not fre- 
quently seen individuals with large attainments, 
with polished manners, of commanding influence, 
who were beggared in morals, licentious, wicked, de- 
praved? Such piper on may be found in almost 
every community, and they are living monuments of 
an erroneous system of education—a system, if you 
please, which does things by halves only. My friends, 
what more melancholy spectacle can be imagined 
than a man rich with spoils of learning, wholly or 
even partially destitute of those lofty attributes of 
our nature, viz: purity, virtue, veracity? If intel- 
lectual acquisitions are ennobling, a sound moral 
eulture is elevating, spiritualizing. Education, with- 
out moral restraint, may be truly compared to “a 
sword in the hand of a madman.” A man uncon- 
trolled by moral principle, is left a prey to his pas- 
sions and appetites; his soul partakes of the degra- 
dation, and eventually he finds himself, through cul- 
pable remissness of duty, plunged in the vortex of 
abasement and ruin. A large proportion of the 
evils which afflict communities are traceable to un- 
restrained proclivities of our nature. In the mind 
of man is a constant warfare between the good and 
evil propensities ; and in proportion to the triumphs | 
of the former over the latter, is society prosperous 
and happy. The man of profound erudition, if a 
thief or liar, cannot be trusted ; he carries upon his 
brow the mark of Cain, is shunned and despised by 
all who know him. Go to our penitentiaries, learn 
the history of the convicts there immured, and you 
will find many of those unfortunate beings intelli- 
gent, some perhaps of superior scholastic attain- 
ments ; but they omitted one grand requisite of true 
education, to wit, moral culture; their consciences 
were allowed to slumber; the knowledge acquired 





as ropriated to unlawful purposes ; vice bound | 
pba. usd swore ny. | but no less true than sad. Let me draw you anoth- 


them with her slavish chains ; temptations were un- 
resisted ; and at last they fell—fell to rise no more 
to the dignity of a lofty, God-fashioned manhood. 
But not to prison walls alone need we look for illus- 
trations of a faulty education. Examples are seen 
every where, among all classes and conditions of the 
human family. 

I again assert, that system of education which 
does not train the heart as well as the head; that 
omits the cultivation of the affections, the expan- 
sion of the soul’s purest, sublimest energies: that 
neglects to supply the spiritual wants of our being, 
is imperfect, injurions, and should receive the dis- 
approbation of the wise and good. 

Evil contaminations should be avoided; but in 
order to do this, it is not necessary to array our- 
selves in the garments of kish asceticism, and re- 
tire to a convent ; since reverence for sacred things, 
for the divine attributes, for the Deity himself, can 
be entertained without seclusion from the busy 
w ‘rid. Indeed such a respect,—so elevating, purify- 
in.. ennobling,—should go hand in hand with all the 
afi irs of life. 

Again: man is endowed with a su yori as well 
a* mental and moral nature; and this also requires 
é velopment. Its cultivation, however, should uot 
bv independent of, but contemporaneous with the 
strengthening of the intellect and moral powers.— 
Hundreds, yea, thousands, throughout our land, die 
annually from effects of violated pliysiological laws. 
This is a solemn, suggestive truism, one deserving 
the serious consideration of every man, woman and 


When the Almighty made man, he fixed certain 
Jaws, which were designed to govern his intellectual, 
moral and physical being. The consequence of an 
infraction of the first mentioned is a dwarfed and 
sickly mentality, obtuseness of understanding, inca- 
pacity to appreciate the works of nature and art, 
inability to grasp the sublime traths of philosophy 
and metaphysical science: Of the second, depravity, 
moral turptitude, horrors of a guilty conscience: 
Of the third, corporeal suffering, premature death. 
The penalties attached to these laws are certain, 
and unavoidable. Civil laws are frequently broken, 
and the criminal escapes punishment; but if the 
laws which govern our triune nature be violated, 
the prescribed penalty will follow, as surely as night 
succeeds the setting sun. 

Now it is a significant fact, that whether know- 
ingly or ignorantly we infract any of nature’s laws, 
we invariably endure the penalty annexed to such 
infraction. Muititudes of the young and blooming 
of both sexes are almost daily laid in the silent tomb, 
unfortunate victims of disregarded physical laws. I 
shudder when indulging in such a contemplation.— 
See that pale, attenuated youth, who walks with fee- 
ble step, and slow. Disease has bowed his once 
erect and stately form, and dimmed the lustre of his 
eye. His face, once wreathed in smiles of joy and 
hope, is sad. Despondency sits upon the lofty brow. 
His aspirations have taken wings. He thinks only 
of approaching dissolution. Disappointment has 
claimed him for its prey, and he may well exclaim 
with Montgomery— 


I long to lay this painful head 

And aching heart beneath the soil, 

To slumber in that dreamless bed, 
From all my toil. 


Months, perchance years roll on, and the youth, 
at last, yields to the destroyer, and goes down to 
the grave in the morning of life. A sad picture this, 


er portrait. 

Behold that young man who passes by with firm, 
elastic speed. His spirits are exhuberant ; his eyes 
sparkle with delight ; his cheeks blushing as the or- 
ient at morning. The blood evurses fleetly through 
his veins ; his voice is clear and strong ; life has ten 
thousand charms for him; sorrow and despondency 
afflict him not; health and strength are his; vigor 
is in every nerve. Compare these feebly drawn 
sketches, and behold the contrast? The subject in 
the one case, from his child-hood up, disregarded 
the laws of his physical organization, ignorant of 
the consequence perhaps, but ignorance, with Na- 
ture is inexcusable. In the other example, the 
youth was early taught to obey implicitly ali the in- 
junctions relative to his physical welfare; and the 
consequence of obeying these precepts are “a sound 
mind in a sound body ;” a capacity to perform a 
vast amount of mental and manual labor; a will, 
energy and power, that enables him to triumph over 
all the difficulties of life; and a full measure of years, 
denied the one, who lived in habitual violation of 
nature’s code of laws. 

My friends, do you inquire how health can be pre- 
served, and longevity secured? I answer; by ac- 
quainting ourselves with those principles relative to 
our physical constitution. The “proper study of 
mankind is man,” is an aphorism that should be kep 
in remembrance, and not only kept in remembrance 
but acted upon. 

Parents, as you Inve your children, as you desire 





child. 


their future happiness, teach them the physiological 
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laws pertaining to the economy of their bodies,— 
The human system,you are aware, is a wonderful and 
complicated machine, and whenever the least impor- 
tant of its functions is impaired, the whole fabric 
suffers. 

The passions, too, of the pours should be held in 
subjection to the intellect, for if allowed to riot at 
pleasure, they will assuredly impair the growing mind 
and body. The minds of such—whether young or 
old—as are under the dominion of passion, are de- 
based ard effeminate. It is not in the nature of 
things to be otherwise. A vicious and depraved 
mind reveals itself in the countenance, and influen- 
ces the animal functions. To the young, who hear 
me, I beg leave to say: If you would attain that 
position in the scale of existence you were created 
to occupy, study thoroughly and obey implicitly the 
rules of health and longevity. Follow nature and 
it will be well with you physically, and without phy- 
sical ability what is desirable on earth? Health is 
the first and grand requisite to a happy and useful 
life; and without this inestimable boon, we are mis- 
erable indeed, though possessed of the wealth of a 
Croesus. 

I have dwelt upon this portion of our subject too 
long, and fear, have wearied your patience; but I 
feel deeply in respect to this matter, having witness- 
ed much suffering, resulting from disobedience of 
those laws I earnestly solicit you to obey. 

Again: The facilities for acquiring such an edu- 
cation as I have endeavored to describe,—an educa- 
tion which shall embrace a knowledge of our intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical organism—are abund- 
ant, and within reach of nearly all. How different in 
this respect was the state of things, a few years ago, 
when this blooming section of country, row teeming 
with a thrifty, enterprising population, dotted with 
churches, commodious farm and school houses, 
golden with orchards of ripening fruit and waving 
corn, was one dense wilderness, scarcely broken 
ly the woodman’s ax. At that primitive period 
Looks were few, instructors scarce, and not easily ob- 
tained. Now, through the agency of steam applied to 
the Press, books are abundant and cheap. Teachers, | 
competent to the responsible task of developing the 
capacities of the rising generation, are yearly issu- 
ing in swarms from our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. And here allow me to remark, by the way, 
that the improvement made by pupils depends ma- 
terially upon the teacher; upon whom, necessarily, 
devolves onerous and responsible duties, He should 
be a model of patience, industry, sobriety, and vir- 
ture. You know children are great imitators.— 
They copy the examples of those whom they regard 


All over the land, flourishing academies, univerities 
and colleges uufold their portals, and invite the as- 
piring youth to enter and partake of the intellectual 
banquet spread therein. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals are scattered broadcast over the land, difusing 
intelligence to millions of happy homes. In view 
of all these things, I assume no young person, what- 
ever may be his or her circumstances in life, provi- 
ded the laws of health be obeyed, is obliged to pass 
through life, uneducated, a mere cipher in commu- 


nity. 

But many complain of want of time to devote to 
study. What! no time for securing that which 
above all things else is most valuable? No time 
for developing the powers of the soul, and rendering 
it fit for the beauties of heaven? Yes, all have 
time: and the hours spent in idleness or trifling 
amusements, between the age of twelve and thirty, 
if rightly improved, would secure to every individu- 
al a Garis education. Men toil to amass wealth. 
But floods may sweep it away, fire consume. it, or 
they may be deprived of it by some unforseen con- 
tingency; bat wisdom, when once acquired, will re- 
main with us, and be our friend amid all the trials of 
and vicissitudes of life. 

Education in its broadest sense, in the sense I 
wish to consider it, elevates humanity above all that 
is groveling, ignoble, and brutish. Indeed it is sel- 
dom we discover an individual possessed of a com- 
prehensive eg image g impressed with right con- 
ception of the Deity and his works, de ed and 
viscious. Show such an one and you will exhibit an 
anomaly. A certain wise man has well remarked that: 
“The great difference to be found among men is 
owing more to their education than anything else.” 
This, to some extent, is doubtless true. There is a 
difference in minds originally, but the impressions 
received in childhood usually determine the charac- 
ter of the future man. 

**°Tis education forms the common mind.” 

If children are taught to love wisdom, virtue and 
truth, such instruction will have an influence upon 
their temporal and eternal welfare. This is a seri- 
ous consideration for parents, guardians and teach- 
ers. 

Farther: Many hesitate to embark in pursuit of 
knowledge through fear of meeting insuparable ob- 
stacles. If there are any such here to day, Isay to 
you, throw all such idle fears to the winds. Enter- 
tain them not for a single moment. Remember 
“ doubts are traitors,” and that 

** The clouds may drop down titlesand estates— 

Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought.” 

If you wish to become learned and great, hesitate 





as superiors; hence teachers should be extremely) 
caatious and not overstep, before their pupils, the | 
bounds of strictest rectitude and decorum. Impres-) 
sions made upon the plastic minds of youth are| 
rarely, if ever obliterated. Think of this, teachers, | 
you who are to mould the destiny of immoral minds. | 
But to return :— 

Not only are books, instructors, and all the re-| 
quisite paraphernalia of the school room abundant, 
but school houses, spacious and convenient, many of 
them specimens of architectural beauty, meet the 
eye of the traveller as he wanders over your hills, 
and through your valleys. In these days children 
are not obliged to go a distance of three or 
four miles to attend a district school (taught per- 
haps by some illiterate pedagogue) and this, too, 
without the necessary books, simply because they 
were not to be had. That, my friends was emphat- 
ically “the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 





not to make the necessary efforts for becoming so. 
Don’t stand trembling on the verge of hesitancy.— 
Gird you loins with hope; buckle on the shield of 
perseverance ; grasp the sword of persistance, and 
rush boldly forward, resolved to conquer, resolved to 
carve for yourselves an enduring name, resolved to 
do good, to do something worth being remembered 
for. Resolution, my friends, is omnipotent and has 
achieved great victories in the world. No person 
ever became distinguished, who was not, in a high 
degree, resolute and aspiring. 

Again: multitudes neglect to make efforts to ad- 
vance themselves in knowledge, because of a fancied 
inferiority or dearth of intellect. 

Nothing is more fatal to success in life than such 
a fantasy. It restrains the imagination, checks the 
free exercise of thaught and reason, debilitates the 
judgment, deadens the finer and more tender sensi- 


bilities of our nature; in short, such an opinion of 
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oneself acts like an incubus upon the mind, par- 
alyzing its energies, and rendering impotent its il- 


limitable, God-like powers. All cannot expect to 
become Washingtons, Franklins, Clays, Calhouns 
or Websters; but by perseverance in the right di 
rection, we may arrive at results far exceeding our 
most sanguine expectations. 

It requires time and pains to become learned ; 
and one reason why so many, who embark in pursuit 
of knowledge, fail, is because their acquisitions are 
not made as rapidly and easily as they anticipated. 
Such persons should have remembered that the 
most stupendous enterprises in the physical world, 
among which may be mentioned the erection of the 
Egyptian pyramids, the pensile gardens of Babylon, 
the Coliseum at Rome, the Acropolis at Athens, 
were not consummated in a single hour, but by years 
of patieat continued effort. So with the mind, 
whose prudent victories are obtained only by a se- 
ries of achievements, each apparently trivial in it- 
self, but highly important when combined in one 
magnificent whole. 

Our education, too, is going on continually, either 
in the right or wrong direction, either leading us up- 
ward or downward, either elevating or debasing.— 
There is no such thing as a standing still or quietus 
to the mind. It is always active, engaged in con- 
templations, the nature of which shapes and deter- 
mines our destiny. If the mind be allowed to revel 
in voluptuousness, disastrous will be the conse- 
quence ; if disciplined to soar only in the realms 
of pure and lofty imaginings, beneficial results will 
follow. 

My friends, intelligence is not nor need be confin- 
ed to the wealthy classes of community. The child- 
ren of the affluent have no better mentalities than 
the offspring of the most indigent. Trae, wealth 
can furnish facilities for acquiring knowledge ; but 
the children of the rich relying on their golden ex- 
pectations, not unfrequently neglect to cultivate 
their minds, and are often outstripped, in the intel- 
lectual race, by sons and daughters of comparative 
penury. It is a cheering fact, and one that serves 
greatly to encourage the child of poverty struggling 
for a name, that a large number of those illustrious 
personages, of whom the world speaks with vene- 
ration, rose to distinction from the lower walks of 
life, and rendered themselves famous by their own 
unaided exertions. Greatness is thrust upon no one; 
wisdom comes not without being sought; and one 
reason why so many obscure youths rise to eminence 
is because, from necessity, they are obliged to put 
forth superior energies. It is a noble spectacle to 
behold an humble youth, a child of penury, plod- 
ding his way toward the temple of Fame, heroically 
breasting the waves of adversity; surmounting, 
through the exercise of an indomitable will, every 
obstacle that obstructs his course. Show me sucha 
one and “I care not to measure his brain to know 
his name or nation;” he will succeed, and when dead 
the world will know that he has lived. Such souls 
always realize their aspirations, always carve out for 
themselves a fadeless immortality. 


If in this assembly there is a youth emulous of 
distinction, thirsting for knowledge, let me say to 
him, press forward! Whatever may be your circum- 
stances, turn not back from pursuing the coveted 
prize. But beware of evil influences. You recol- 
lect that during the memorable retreat of the ten 
thousand-Greeks from Persia, while they kept firm- 
ly and steadily on their way, they suffered no rever- 
ses; but from the hour Clearchus held a parley with 


The path that leads to eminence is not all flowery, 
neither is it filled with thorns. You will meet with 
difficulties and trials, but in overcoming these you 
will develope your heroism and manhood. Every 
victory achieved will serve to furnish you strength 
for making still greater conquests. ‘The mind, like 
the body. is strengthened by judicious exercise. Irs 
powers are developed in a ratio corresponding to 
the continuation and intensity of application made. 
I have already hinted at some of the advantages 
accruing from a cultivated mind. J propose to am- 
plify a little upon this portion of my subject. 
An individual of cultivated intellect, of refined 
taste, possesses capacities for enjoyment the unlet- 
tered know not of. He surveys the wonders of cre- 
ation with a philosophic eye, and, with asoul attuned 
in harmony with the universe, drinks in with delight 
the music of the rolling spheres. He analyses the 
elements, learns their constituent parts, their uses, 
and adaptations to the wants of man. He classifies 
and arranges the different species found in both — 
Armed with the key of Geology, he descends into 
the earth and unlocks her most secret recesses. On 
the wings of Astronomy he soars aloft and reads the 
starry scroll hung in the heavens. By him those 
resplendent orbs revolving in illimitable space are 
named and measured, their density ascertained, the 
periods of their respective revolutions marked with 
unerring precision. Led by divine impulses, “he 
looks from nature up to nature’s God.” He revels 
in the Elysium of science, literature and art. The 
acquisition of knowledge is his glory. The store- 
house of his mind is an inexhaustible encyclopedia, 
He delights to instruct the rising generation. He 
sows broadcast the seeds of wisdom and virtue. 
Fortunate are they who dwell within the circle of 
his influence. Such a man lives respected, dies la- 
mented, and deserves a prouder monument than was 
ever erected over the ashes of a blody conqueror. 
Learning is necessary in order that we may fully 
understand oar own selves. Mankind, by nature, 
are not all fitted for the same pursuits, and education 
will enlighten our minds in respect to that calling 
in which we will be most likely tosueceed. Notall 
have talents requisite for becoming farmers, lawyers, 
doctors, thachers, poets or preachers; and to know 
for what station we are fitted is truly an important 
desideratum; for if an individual takes a wrong start 
in life—embarks in a,pursuit for which he is disqual- 
ified by nature,—failure and chagrin will inevitably 
ensue. The sea of life is strewn thick with wrecks, 
once joyous barks, that were launched out upon its 
billows, and steered in the wrong direction. A de- 
sire to prosecute a certain profession, is not always 
accompanied with the ability to do so successfully. 
Parents, to whatever pursuit you observe your chil- 
dren inclined, in that encourage them. Many a man, 
who, by timely encouragement, might have been dis- 
tinguished as an orator, divine, painter, or poet, has 
been compelled to squander his energies in a fruit- 
less, uncongenial calling ; and there are many among 
the learned professions, who had better turn their 
attention to mechanical or agricultural pursuits.— 
But many young men, from a mistaken idea that 
manual labor is degrading, spend some of their best 
years in fruitless endeavors to acquire a profession, 
for which they have neither taste or capacity, there- 
by rendering themselves ridiculous, and disappoint- 
ing the expectations of their friends. Did every 
individual know his place, and keep it, there would 
be fewer failures, less discord, poverty and wretched- 
ness in community. 





Thissaphernes, the direst calamities assailed them. 


Education is necessary to enable us intelligently 
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to discharge the duties of freemen. 1n a country! consistently in all the relations of life, and you will 
like ours, where the people are sovereigns, it is all be a blessing to your friends, an ornament of society, 
important that intelligence be diffused among the models for imitation, and beloved and esteemed by 
masses. Wisdom and virtue lie at the foundation of all who know you. 
our free system of government. Every educated Young men, you are your country’s hope, her 
outh is an accession to the stock of national intel- strength in peace, her bulwark in wat. You hold 
igence, and no nation can become powerful unless in your hands the destinies of the mightiest Repub- 
the people are enlightened and enterprising. The jjic’apon the globe. Your fathers are passing away, 
collective wisdom of a State is made up of individ- gnq you will be called to fill their places. If capa- 
ual intelligences. Public morality is the result of ble and honest, some of you doubtless will be eleva- 
private virtue ; and 00 state or nation, however per- | ted to office in the gift of the people. The road to 
manent and beneficent its institutions may appear, preferment is open to all. You have only to fix 
can long exist, unless the principles of pure Christi- your eyes upon the goal, press forward with a man- 
anity, underlie the superstructure upon which those ly determination, and the victory is yours. 
institutions rest. You recollect at one time, in the, Onward ! onward ! each endeavor, 
history of France, an authoritative proclamation was Brings you nearer to the goal ; 
made that there was no God. Christianity was de-| Onward ! onward! oryou’ll never, 
throned and the divinity of reason erected in its| >Mong the great your names enrol. 
stead. The result was of the most appalling cha-| Upward ! upward! toil despising— 
racter. ‘The whole empire, under the dominion of | Look not backward—forward press : 
infidelity, sank into the lowest depths of pollution Only be content when rising— 
and sin; and thus will it always be wherever mo-| Spurn the demon, Idleness. 
rality and virtue are mocked and disregarded. _ But I beg you, beware of selfishness,—that is, an 
Our country is the most prosperous and happy the ignoble ambition which sceks only personal aggran- 
sun shines upon, and so will continue while virtue,|dizement. Unenviable indeed must be the repnta- 
science, literature and art continue to be fostered, | tion of him who dies without bequeathing to poster- 
and the people are loyal to the Constitution and the ity a legacy of good deeds and virtuous examples, 
Union. Let all your actions be characterized by upright- 
Fathers, you who love your country, teach your) ness, magnanimity and philanthropy. Love to do 
sons to love it too; instruct them in all the duties) good. May you never have reason to exclaim, as 
of life; qualify them for discharging the obligations | did the Roman Emperor, “diem perdidi”—I have lost 
of freemen ; spare no pains to make them moral, in-| a day.—Shun evil associations. Cleave to the right, 
telligent, high minded men and women. You had/abjure what is wrong. Fortify yourself against the 
better spend a portion of your fortune in giving your) crosses and disappointments of life. Remember you 
children a Sound and practical education, than to| have a high destiny to fulfill, and be prepared for 
allow them to grow up in ignorance, and eventually it. Be bold, independent, thinking men. Think 





squander in dissipation and vice your hard earnings. | and act for yourselves, irrespective of the inclinations 


Never indoctrinate into their minds the pernicious 
dogma, that wealth is necessary to ensure respecta- 
bility. Impress them with the importance of culti- 
vating self reliance, and they will never become pa- 
rasites. Point them to the majestic oak, that chal- 
lenges the storm; then to the clinging vine; and 
they will draw an instructive lesson from the con- 
trast. 

Mothers, upon you, also. devolves a tremendous 
responsibility. ‘The future standing and character 


of your offspring depend essentially upon the man-| 


ner in which their infant minds are trained. I en- 
treat you, early to embue them with a love of truth, 


ity, and wisdom. By kind words and gentle ad-| 
par: Ao J | Stand by the Union in every hour of peril. Vindi- 


monitions withdraw their yielding natures from the 








and persuasions of others. ‘The mind kept in thral- 
dom—in leadingstrings, can no more develope itself 
than can an acorn, planted in a dismal cave, de- 
prived of the dews and sunlight of heaven, become 


|@ vigorous and giant oak, In what evergprofession 


or pursuit you engage, be devoted and persevering. 

Let “Onward” be your watchword—“ Labor vincit” 

your motto. Succumb to no difficulties, yield to no 

discouragements. 

“Give battle to the leagued world—if thou’rt worthy, truly 
brave 

Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance, a helper or 8 
slave.’’ 


Above all, let your hearts glow with patriotism. 


solicitations of vice and siuful passions. Persuade| cate, with your lives, if necessary, the outraged honor 


them to walk in virtue’s paths, which are always 
smooth and flowery. Teach them to fortify them- 
selves against the temptations of a wicked world. 
Do these, and hereafter they will rise up and call 


you blessed. es 
Maidens, your infiuence upon society is controling 











and limitless. In all ages woman by her meeknesa, 
tenderness and devotion, has won the admiration of | 
the sterner sex. The day has passed when she was| 
assigned a low position in the scale of intellectual be- 
ing. It once was denied that woman was immortal ; 
but in the nineteenth century, for one to make such 
an assertion, would incur the hazard of being re- 
garded asa foolormadman, Your sex has weno 
for, and is doing a vast amount of good in the world. 
Woman has grappled and comprehended the sublime 
teachings of the various sciences. In literature she 
has shone resplendent. My female friends, imitate 


the examples of the noblest of your sex; be guided 








by proper impulses ; resolve to act virtuously and 


of your country. Remember to die for one’s native 
land is a glorious boon. The martyrs of the Revo- 
lution poured out their blood to nourish the newly 
planted Tree of Liberty; and should we hesitate to 
shed ours to keep its branches green and vigorous ? 
But, thanks to the God of battles, war, that scourge 
of nations, afflicts us not. Peace reigns within our 
borders. Every branch of honest industry is pros- 
perous. Labor receives. its meet reward. Plenty 
abounds, 

Upon you, young men, devolves, ina great meas- 
are the responsibility of perpetuating the blessings 
we one, May you not prove unworthy the sacred 
trust. May you so think and act, as to be instra- 
mental, in the hands of an over-ruling Providence, 
in transmitting to succeeding generations the rich 
legacy of civil and religious liberty bequeathed us 
by our fathers, who fought to emancipate an oppress- 
ed and struggling people from the thraldom of mon- 
archial power. 
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